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THE TRUE STORY OF MRS. SHAKSPERE’S LIFE. 


LTHOUGH it cannot be denied that the improved taste and 
higher moral sense of the more educated classes, both in England 
and America, have completely driven the plays of William Shakspere 
from the stage, yet this advance is unfortunately more than counter- 
balanced by the enormous increase of cheap editions of his works, 
daily issuing from a corrupt and venal press; thus bringing the unre- 
flecting populace and guileless youth of both countries again under the 
power of that brilliant and seductive genius, from which it was hoped 
they had escaped. 

In order still further to ensnare and allure the thoughtless, these 
cheap editions are too often garnished with biographical notices of the 
author’s life ; described in garish and attractive language ; and the 
editors of these dangerous works, not content with exalting to the skies 
a genius only too likely to enchant and enthral the unwary, endeavour 
to blind the judgment of the unthinking reader by unblushingly re- 
peating as truth the fulsome adulation lavished upon Mr. Shakspere 
by the boon companions of the tavern wherein he was accustomed to 
seek oblivion of the dark thoughts by which his soul was haunted, in 
the wildest excesses of maddening intoxication. 

Thus it is upon the authority of his fellow rioters that we are re- 
peatedly told that he was a 
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“Gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow.” 
“ The man whom Nature’s self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate 
With kindly counter, under mimic shade ; 
Our pleasant Willy.” 
Truth to imitate! we shall presently see with fell intent. Again,— 
it has been said: 


“A gentler shepherd nowhere may be found.” 


Such is the magic of genius even when the life of its possessor is 
known to have been one of lewd and unhallowed riot, that it is a fact 
that this poet’s personality, fate, and happiness have had an interest 
for the whole civilized world, which we will venture to say was un- 
paralleled. It is within the writer’s recollection how, in the obscure 
mountain town where she spent her early days, the life of William 
Shakspere had penetrated, and the belief in the gevf/eness of “ fancy’s 
child” was universal. 

All this while it does not appear to occur to the thousands of 
unreflecting readers that they are listening merely to the story of his 
fellow mummers, and that the one witness whose evidence would be 
best worth having, Aas nerer spoken at all. Nay more, this witness, 
this unhappy but devoted z//z, who was a being possessed of an almost 
supernatural power of moral divination, and a grasp of the very highest 
and most comprehensive things, that made her lightest opinions 
singularly impressive, has been assumed to have been unworthy of her 
accomplished husband ; and the artless Mr. Moore, in his life of the 
lately- unmasked demon, Lord Byron, thus alludes to this angelic 
woman :—“ By whatever austerity of temper or habits, the poets Dante 
and Milton may have drawn upon themselves such a fate, it might be 
expected that the ‘gentle Shakspere’ would have stood exempt from 
the common calamity of his brethren. But amongst the very few facts 
of his life that have been transmitted to us, there is none more clearly 
proved than the unhappiness of his marriage.” 

It was of this one witness, whose faithful lips were sealed by aftec- 
tion, and of her terrible existence while her husband was rioting in 
London, shut up in the lonely country home made hideous to her by 
her knowledge of the dark and guilty secret hidden within its walls, 
that the poet was evidently thinking when he wrote the awful lines — 

“But thatLam forbid 
70 tell the secrets of my prison hose, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul;” .. 





but she remained silent, even to her own parents, whose feelings she 
magnanimously spared. 

The veil which has hitherto covered this dark history may now be 
withdrawn. ‘The time has come when the truth may be told. All the 
actors in the scene have long disappeared from the stage of mortal 
existence, and passed, let us have faith to hope, into a world where 
they would desire to expiate their faults by instituting —did not the 
lapse of time unfortunately render all scientific investigation useless — 
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a coroner's inquest upon the remains which, several centuries earlier, 
would have been found beneath a certain crab, and a certain mulberry 
tree, in the vicinity of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

From the height at which he might have been happy as a most suc- 
cessful dramatist, and the husband of an almost divine woman, Mr. 
Shakspere fell into the depths of secret criminal homicide, assisted in 
the later part of his career, by a blood relation ;— discovery must 
have been utter ruin and expulsion from civilised society. 

From henceforth this damning, guilty secret, became the ruling force 
in his life ; holding him with a morbid fascination, yet filling him with 
remorse and anguish and insane dread of detection. His various 
friends, seeing that he was wretched, pressed marriage upon him. 

In an hour of reckless desperation he proposed to Anne Hathaway. 
The world knows well that Mr. Shakspere had the gift of expression, 
and will not be surprised that he wrote a very beautiful letter. It ran 
thus :— 


“To the celestial, my soul’s idol, the most beautified Anne Hatha- 

way. In her excellent white bosom, these : 

Doubt that the stars are fire, 

Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar, 

Lut never doubt I love. 
Oh, dear Anne, I am ill at these numbers ; I have not art to reckon 
my groans ; but that I love thee best, oh most best, believe it. Thine 
ever, most dear lady, while this machine is to him, 

“WILLIAM SHAKSPERE.” 


The woman who had already learned to love him, fell at once into 
the snare. Her answer was a frank, outspoken avowal of her love 
for him ; giving herself to him heart and hand. The treasure of affec- 
tion he had secured, was like a vision of a lost heaven to a soul in 
hell. But he could follow his own maxim, he could 

“ Look like the innocent flower, 
But de the serpent under it.” 

Before the world, therefore, and to his intimates, he was the success- 
ful fiancé, conscious all the while of the deadly secret that lay cold at 
the bottom of his heart. 

Not all at once did the full knowledge of the dreadful reality into 
which she had entered come upon the young wife. She knew vaguely 
from the wild avowals of the first hours of their marriage, that there was 
a dreadful secret of guilt; that Mr. Shakspere’s soul was torn with 
agonies of remorse. In one of her moonlight walks near the crab- 
tree, which, from Mr. Shakspere’s being so frequently seen near it, 
tradition,— though unsuspicious of the dreadful truth,— has connected 
with his name, there came an hour of revelation ; an hour when, in a 
manner which left no kind of room for doubt, she beheld her husband 
interring the corpse of one of those unfortunate minor playwrights, 
whom he had a morbid passion for destroying, after purloining the 
plots of their inferior dramas, which his genius then rendered im- 
mortal,— and saw the full depth of the abyss of infamy which her 
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marriage was expected to cover, and understood that she was expected 
to be the cloak and the accomplice of this villany. It was to their 
lonely country house in Warwickshire, that the victims were one by one 
enticed by him, when he returned there from the wild orgies of his 
tavern life in London ; and there can be no doubt that a dark suspi- 
cion of the dreadful truth had flashed across the mind of the unhappy 
Robert Greene, when he wrote his dying exhortation to his friends, 
warning them against the “painted monsters” of whom Shakspere’s 
troop was composed: “ Yes, trust them not: for there is among them 
an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that wth his tiger’s heart 
wrapped in a player's hide,” &c. ; and even Dr. Johnson, though he ap- 
pears to have been too careless or too obtuse to penetrate farther into 
the mystery, admits that “He fled to London from the terror of a 
criminal prosecution.” 

The hasty marriage of a youth scarcely nineteen with a woman of 
twenty-six, is thus explained. He required an accomplice, a cloak ; a 
gentle uncomplaining wife to dwell in retirement in the lonely country 
house this London roisterer was compeiled to maintain at a distance 
from the scene of his dramatic triumphs. 

We have said that the young wife now beheld the full depths of the 
infamy her marriage was to cover. It was then that he bade her in 
his own forcible and terrible words :— 


“look thou down into this den 
And see a fearful sight of blood and death, 


All on a heap like to a slaughtered lamb 

In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 

. ‘ : ° ° this fell devouring receptacle 
As hateful as Cocytus’ misty mouth. 

: ° , . Look for thy reward 

Among the nettles at the e/der tree (*) 

Which overhangs the mouth of this same pit.” 


The evidences of an agonised conscience are so thickly strewn through- 
out his works, that we might almost quote at random :— 
“T, as his host 


That should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself.” 
“Oh, my offence is rank, it smells to Heaven, 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it.” 
* Now doth he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands.” 
“Better be the dead 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace.” 
“ And all our yesterdays 
Ifave lighted fools to dusty death.” 
“ What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood.” 
“Oh wretched state, 
Oh bosom black as death,” &c., &e. 








* The reason of the substitution of an e/der tree for a crab tree in the drama, is obvious. Even the 
morbid dwelling on his own crimes which impelled him continually to allude to them in his writings, 
could not entirely blind him, even in his most conscience-stricken moments, te the danger of being too 
explicit. Ata later period, when Mr. Shakspere removed to New Place, the guilty secret was hidden 
beneath a mulberry tree. 
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Anyone who reads the tragedies of “Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” “Titus 
Andronicus,” &c., with this story in his mind, will see that it is true. 

Many women would have been utterly crushed by such a disclosure : 
some would have fled from him immediately, and exposed and de- 
nounced the crime. Mrs. Shakspere did neither. She would neither 
leave her husband nor betray him; nor would she for one moment 
justify his sin, and hence came thirty-two years of convulsive struggle, 
in which sometimes for a time the good angel appeared to gain ground, 
and then the evil one returned with sevenfold vehemence. 

His eldest daughter, Susannah, for whom his preference is so plainly 
shown in his will, became the partner of his guilt. Mr. Shakspere 
argued his case with her, with his noble wife, and with himself, with all 
the sophistries of his powerful mind,— 

* Do what you will, to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime.” 
“Tis better to be vile, than vile esteemed.” 
“ Tzwill acquaintance strangle, and look strange.” 
“ No more be grieved at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorising thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are.” 
These devilish sophistries, though unable to shake his lofty-minded 
wife, were ruinous to the unfortunate child of sin, born with a curse 
upon her, over whose wayward nature Mrs. Shakspere watched with a 
mother’s tenderness ; though the task was a difficult one, from the 
strange abnormal propensity to murder inherited by the object of her 
cares. But dghough he could thus warp this young soul, his divine wife 
followed him through all his sophistical reasonings with a keener 
reason. She besought and implored him in the name of his better 
nature and by all the glorious things he was capable of being and 
doing ; and she had just power enough to convulse and agonize ; but 
not power enough to subdue. 

These thirty-two years, during which Mrs. Shakspere was struggling 
to bring her husband back to his better self, were a series of passion- 
ate convulsions. ‘Towards the last she and her husband saw less and 
less of each other, and he came more decidedly under evil influences, 
and seemed to acquire a sort of hatred to her. 

“Tf ere I loved her, all that love is gone ; 
My heart to her but as in guest-wise sojourn’d.” 

He had tried his strength with her fully; he had attempted to 
confuse her sense of right and wrong, and bring her into the ranks of 
those convenient women who regard marriage as a sort of friendly 
alliance to cover murder on both sides. When her husband described 
to her the Continental cities where midnight assassinations were 
habitual things, and the dark marriages in which complaisant couples 
mutually agreed to form the cloak for each other’s murders, and gave 
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her to understand that in this way alone could she have a peaceful and 
friendly life with him, she simply said, “ Master Shakspere, I am too 
truly thy friend to do this.” 

Mr. Shakspere’s treatment of his wife during the sensitive periods 
that preceded the births of her three children, was always marked by 
paroxysms of unmanly brutality, for which the only possible charity on 
her part was the supposition of insanity. He himself alludes to it, 
with his usual sophistry, where he speaks of “ his eye in a ize phrensy 
rolling.” Rowe sheds a significant light on these salah by telling us 
that about those times, Shakspere was drunk day after da ay with Ben 
Jonson, Marlowe, &c. 

A day or two after the birth of her first child, Susannah, Mr. Shak- 
spere came suddenly into Mrs. Shakspere’s room, and told her that 
her mother, good Mistress Hathaway, was dead. A day or two after 
the birth of the second child, Hamnet, he came with still greater 
suddenness into her room, and told her that her father, the venerable 
Master Hathaway, was dead ; and a day or two after the birth of the 
third child, Judith, he came with greater suddenness than ever into 
the chamber, and harrowed her feelings by announcing the death of 
worthy Master John 4 Combe. 

Never has more divine strength of love existed in a woman. Her 
conduct in these trying circumstances displays the breadth of Mrs. 
Shakspere’s mind, and, above all, her clear divining, moral discrimina- 
tion ; never mistaking wrong for right in the slightest degreee ; fully 
alive to the criminality of Mr. Shakspere and his guilty daughter's 
murderous proceedings ; yet with a mercifulness that made allowance 
for every weakness and pitied every sin. On one occasion, after their 
removal to New Place, she came upon him, sitting with the partner of 
his guilt, beneath the fatal mulberry tree. She went up to them, and 
he, looking down upon the grave among the nettles, with a sarcastic 
smile, s said: “When will those three down there meet us again?” 

She answered, “/Vof in Heaven, I fear.” 7 

During all this trial, strange to say, her belief that the good in Mr. 
Shakspere would finally conquer, remained unshaken. She forgave 
him even the cruelty with which he strove to make her ridiculous i in 
the eyes of the world, by his constant allusions to her being older than 
himself, and his false and unmanly attacks upon her disposition :— 


“Too old, by Heaven! still let the woman take 
lf. ” 


An elder than hersel 
“ Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” 


*“ Ace, I do abhor thee! 
Age, I do defy thec.” 


“Oh spite! too old to be engaged to young!” 
“Curster than she : why, ’tis impossible !” * 
* As old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewd 


As Socrates’ Xantippe, or a worse.” 


All these and more ribald and unmanly insults and obscenity fell at 
her pitying feet unheeded. 
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It has been thought by some friends who have read the proof sheets 
of the foregoing pages, that the author should give more specifically 
her authority for these statements. 

The great great grandmother of the present writer was one of those 
pilgrim mothers, devoted companions of certain less widely known but 
surely not less deserving pilgrim fathers, who were dispatched at the 
expense of an effete mother country to assist in colonising the British 
possessions of the American continent. ‘The writer’s venerable ancestor 
and namesake, Mistress Harriet B. Cherstow, had occasion, before 
quitting her native land, to visit Warwickshire, and the circumstances 
which led her there at that time, originated a friendship and corres- 
pondence with Mistress Shakspere, which was always regarded as one 
of the greatest acquisitions of that visit. She there received a letter 
from Mrs. Shakspere, indicating that she wished to have some private, 
confidential communication upon important subjects, and inviting her 
for that purpose to spend a day with her at her country seat near 
Stratford. 

Mrs. B. Cherstow went, and spent a day with Mrs. Shakspere alone, 
and the object of the invitation was explained to her. Mrs. Shakspere 
was in such a state of health that her physician, worthy Dr. Hall (the 
husband of the abnormal offspring “born in bitterness and nurtured 
in convulsion”), had warned her that she had very little time to live. 
She was engaged in those duties and retrospections, which every 
thoughtful person finds necessary when coming deliberately and with 
open eyes to the boundaries of this mortal life. 

At that period some cheap performances of Mr. Shakspere’s plays 
at the Globe Theatre were in contemplation, intended to bring his 
works before the eyes of the masses. Under these circumstances, some 
of Mrs. Shakspere’s friends had proposed the question to her wether 
she had not a responsibility to society for the truth; whether she did right 
to allow those dramas to gain influence over the popular mind, by giving 
a silent consent to what she knew to be utter falsehoods. 

Mrs. Shakspere’s whole life had been passed in the most heroic 
self-abnegation and self-sacrifice, and she had now to consider whether 
one more act of self-denial was not required of her before leaving this 
world — namely, to declare the absolute trutli, no matter at what 
expense to her feelings. 

For this reason it was her desire to recount the whole history to a 
person, wholly out of the sphere of theatrical or local feelings, which 
might be supposed to influence those belonging to the county, or to the 
profession in life in which the events really happened ; in order that 
she might be helped by such a person’s views in making up an opinion 
as to her own duty. 

The interview had almost the solemnity of a death-bed avowal. 
Mrs. Shakspere stated the facts which have been embodied above, and 
gave to the writer’s revered ancestor,— the first to bear the henceforth 
immortal name of Harriet B. Cherstow,— a brief memorandum of the 
whole with the dates affixed. 

The words and actions of Mrs. Shakspere during the last part of her 
life seemed more like those of a blessed being, detached from earth, 
than those of an ordinary mortal. What impressed Mrs. B. Cherstow 
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more strongly than anything else was, Mrs. Shakspere’s conviction that 
Mr. Shakspere was now a redeemed spirit, and that he looked back 
with shame and regret on the immense destruction of human life of 
which he had been guilty ; and that if he could speak or act in the 
case, he would desire to prohibit the representation of those dangerous 
dramas, the seductive poetry of which he had made the vehicle of his 
morbid love of slaughter, and unworthy passion for burying his fellow 
playwrights beneath the mulberry tree. 

Mrs. Shakspere’s strongly philosophical mind had become satisfied 
that Mr. Shakspere was one of those unfortunately constituted persons 
in whom the balance of nature is so critically hung that it is always in 
danger of dipping towards insanity, and that in certain periods of his 
life he was so far under the influence of mental disorder as not to be 
fully responsible for his actions. 

She went over, with a brief and clear analysis, the history of his 
whole life as she had thought it out in the lonely musings of her 
widowhood. She went through the mismanagement of his infancy, 
how he was allowed to mule and puke in his nurse’s arms ; of his 
neglected childhood, whining, and creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school ; yet so precocious in deceit, as when there to show a shining 
morning face. She sketched boldly and clearly the mixture of ferocity 
and hypocrisy characterising the internal life of the youth in his 
father’s slaughter-house ; where, as Old Aubrey tells us, “ he exercised 
his father’s trade, and when he killed a calf, would do it in high style, 
and make a speech.” She dwelt on the account given by Davis of his 
being “ much given to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits,” 
and showed how habits, which with less susceptible fibre and coarser 
strength of nature, were tolerable for his companions, were deadly to 
him ; unhinging his nervous system, which she considered might have 
been still further unhinged, when Sir Lucy, whose venison he stole, 
“ often had him whipped, and sometimes imprisoned,” and she recalled 
to the listener’s mind how the same chronicler adds, “ but his revenge 
was great,” quoting his own terrible description of the state of mind to 
which he had gradually been brought by unrestrained indulgence in 
every description of criminality and excess : 


“ Zucius.— Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds ?” 


“ Aaron,— Ay, that I had not done a thousand more. 
Even now I curse the day, (and yet I think 
Few come within the compass of my curse) 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill : 
As kill a man, or else devise his death,” 


Mrs. Harriet B. Cherstow was so impressed and excited by the 
whole scene and the recital, that she begged for two or three days to 
deliberate, before forming any opinion. She took the memorandum 
with her to London, and gave a day or two to the consideration of the 
subject. She wrote to Mrs. Shakspere that while this act of considera- 
tion for the morals of the people of England did seem to be called 
for, yet if these dreadful disclosures were published during the lifetime 
of Mistress Susannah Hall, her husband, or relations, some steps 
might probably be taken to vindicate her reputation and Mr. Shak- 
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spere’s memory ; but that by awaiting until they should all have been 
called to their account, there would be no possibility of refuting the 
charges contained in the memorandum, which would thus become a 
document of considerable marketable value. 

There is no doubt that the present writer’s venerable ancestor was 
influenced in making these remarks by that prudent forethought for 
the worldly advancement of her family which regulated her course 
through life, and has caused her memory to be gratefully revered by 
whole generations of Cherstows ; she probably foresaw that if pub- 
lished at a fitting moment, these dreadful disclosures might be made 
instrumental, under Providence, in providing meat for those infant 
blossoms of the Cherstow family she was about to conduct to America. 

After the death of the first Harriet B. Cherstow, her descendants 
sought eagerly among her papers for the important memorandum in 
question : but failed to discover it, and, indeed, it had long been sup- 
posed to be irrevocably lost or destroyed, when the providential fall 
(through dry rot) of the house inhabited by the first generation of 
Cherstows, brought the missing document to light, when it was at once 
appropriated by the present writer, as an invaluable means of doing 
justice to the memory of one whom she considers the most remark- 
able woman the sixteenth century has produced. No such memoir has 
appeared on the part of her friends, and Mr. Shakspere’s editors have 
the ear of the public ; sowing far and wide those poisonous effusions 
of his genius, which are eagerly gathered up and read by an undis- 
ciminating community. 

However, Anne Hathaway Shakspere has an American name, and 
an American existence, and reverence for pure womanhood is, we think, 
proved, by these pages, to be an American characteristic ; and what is 
even more to the point, there can be littie doubt of the pecuniary profit 
likely to accrue to one specimen of pure American womanhood through 
their publication by, it is hoped, a not unworthy descendant of the 
original Harriet B. Cherstow. 


Chambers s Fournal, 


THE MOON. 


S our steamboat was entering Southampton Docks the other 
day, we noticed the way the vessel was guided in. The bend 
was too sharp for the rudder to bring the vessel round it, so a hawser 
from the bows was slipped over a pile-head on the pier. The vessel 
steamed on, and the hawser continually pulling us out of our course, 
compelled the vessel to describe a part of a circle, and so safely to 
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enter the docks. We might thus illustrate the motion of the moon 
round the earth. ‘The attraction of the earth on the moon continually 
draws it out of the direction in which; at each instant, it is moving 
and so compels it, roughly speaking, to describe a circle about the 
earth as centre. But there is this difference: the force by which the 
earth draws the moon is not a simple force, as the tension of a rope, 
but the result of all the attractions which all the parts of the earth 
exert on all the parts of the moon. Now, these attractions are differ- 
ent for different parts of the earth. They diminish rapidly as the dis- 
tance increases, being inversely proportional to the square of the dis- 
tance. ‘Thus, at twice the distance, the attraction is diminished to one- 
quarter of its first amount; at three times the distance, to one-ninth, 
‘The moon, then, attracts the parts of the earth nearer to it more than 
it attracts the central parts, and these, again, more than the parts of 
the earth furthest from it. In consequence, the moon draws the earth 
away from the sea on the side of the earth which is furthest from the 
moon. It also draws the sea away from the earth on the side nearest it. 

Imagine ourselves at the moon, looking down at the revolving earth, 
We should see on the west side new continents and seas continually 
appearing, hastening across the face of the earth, and disappearing 
round the east side. As the waters pass from the western edge to the 
middle of the face of the earth, they draw nearer to the moon than the 
centre of the earth, and in consequence are drawn towards the moon 
more quickly than the earth itself. ‘They cannot leave the earth, and 
can only obey this impulse by moving round towards the moon more 
quickly than the earth on which they rest. When they have passed 
the middle of the earth’s face, they are now moving away from the 
moon, and the action is reversed, and all the velocity given to them 
before, relatively to the earth, on which they rest, is taken away. We 
see thus that we may naturally expect the water directly below the 
moon to be moving from west to east more rapidly than the earth on 
which it rests; and as we go east and west from that point, this 
motion of the water will become less. The same will be true of the 
water furthest away from the moon. We may thus consider the ocean 
as a stream of water flowing round the earth, generally at the same 
rate as the earth below it, but sometimes slower and sometimes faster. 
Where it moves faster, it will be shallower. Thus, we may expect the 
sea to be shallow at the point below the moon, and that furthest 
away from the moon ; and as successive places are brought, by the ro- 
tation of the earth, below or away from the moon, they have low tide, 
and intermediate to these, of course high tide. Such is a rough ex- 
planation of the tides. ‘There are other circumstances to be taken 
into consideration, as, for instance, the fact that the seas cannot flow 
freely, but are impeded by friction. ‘The general effect of it all is, that 
looking thus down on the earth from the moon, we do not see the low 
tide immediately below us, but to the west, in the western half of the 
earth’s face ; and the high tides are not on the western and eastern 
edges of the face, but are round behind the western edge and the 
other, between the point immediately below us and the eastern edge 
of the earth. 

Now, the moon hastens the waters in the western half of the earth’s 
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face, as we thus view it, and retards those in the eastern half, tending 
to make the former move faster, and the latter slower, than the land 
on which they rest. But the tidal heap is in the eastern half, and 
therefore, on the average, more water will be in the eastern half than 
in the western. ‘Thus, more water is retarded than hastened. If as 
much water were hastened as retarded, these motions would neutralise 
each other ; but more being retarded than hastened, there results a 
slight average retarding of the waters of the ocean, causing them to 
move round more slowly than the earth, and so, relatively to it, to flow 
slowly westward. Of course, owing to lands hindering the free flow of 
the sea, innumerable local currents are produced, which in their back- 
ward and forward flow nearly neutralise each other ; but as the final 
result of all these motions we find a slow westerly current in the ocean, 
due to the moon’s action. 

This current does not move without friction against the lands it 
meets, or the deeper waters of the ocean over which it flows. By this 
friction, as the earth is revolving in the opposite direction, it tends to 
check the rotation of the earth, Just as the brake upon a windlass 
checks the rotation of the windlass and the lowering of the weight, so 
this friction against the earth acts as a brake, gradually stopping it. 
If we set a celestial globe spinning, we can soon stop it by gently 
laying a finger upon it. So the moon, as it were, lays a fairy finger on 
our earth’s equator, and, light as the touch is, the earth’s rotation will 
intime be stopped. Ultimately, the earth will constantly present the 
same face to the moon, just as the moon does now to it. 

There is a curious action in compensation upon the moon, which 
admits of an easy explanation. Owing to the tidal heaps of water, the 
general attraction of the earth on the moon is not directed to the 
centre of the earth, but to a point a very little distance from it on the 
tidal axis, which points, as we have shewn above, eastward of the 
moon. Roughly speaking, the moon moves in a circle round the 
centre of the earth from west to east ; but it is thus continually pulled, 
not to the centre of the earth, but to a point a little towards the direc- 
tion in which the moon moves. Now, when we have a stone at the 
end of a string, and wish to make it whirl round faster, we move our 
hand in a little circle, pulling the string continually, not to the centre 
of the circle in which the stone whirls, but to a point a little more in 
the direction in which the stone is moving. ‘Thus, the loss of rotation 
in the earth is compensated for by a more rapid motion of the moon, 
which, in consequence, will fly further from the earth, and describe a 
larger orbit. ‘This change, however, is practically too small to be ob- 
served. 

We have shewn above how the moon produces a tide on the earth. 
Supposing the moon to possess an ocean, what kind of tides will our 
earth produce in it? The mass of the earth is eighty-eight times that 
of the moon. If, instead of one moon, we had eighty-eight such 
clustered together, each evidenily producing a tide, there would result 
on the whole a tide eighty-eight times as high as at present. We can 
thus see how the tides in the moon, being produced by the earth, would 
be far greater than those we have. By calculations which we could 
hardly explain in an elementary manner, we come to the result, that 
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the tides in the moon would be about forty times as high as those on 
the earth, or about one hundred and ninety feet high on the average, 
A rather surprising result. Such a tide would sweep a large part of 
England clean, twice aday. Alpine climbing, far from being a luxury, 
would be a necessity. But there is this difference : owi ng to the small 
mass of the moon, bodies weigh there less than a sixth | of what they 
do here. So the labour of avoiding the tide would be but slight. Sup- 
posing the moon to be inhabited by: creatures like men, we can compute 
their statures that they may have the same agility. Of men similarly 
formed, the weights will vary as their bulks — that is, as the product 
of their length, breadth, and thickness. As the men are supposed 
similarly formed, the breadth and thickness will both vary as the length, 
and thus men’s weights will vary as the cubes of their lengths. Now, 
their muscular power varies as the cross sections of their muscles, 
which it is easy to see will vary as the squares of their lengths. A 
man twelve feet high will thus weigh eight times as much as one six 
feet high, but will have only four times the muscular power ; and if the 
six-footer be sluggish, the twelve-footer will probably be unable to stir 
his vast weight. “If, howev er, the twelve-footer were of materials only 
half as heavy as the six- footer, the relation between weight and power 
would be the same in both cases, and they would be. equally agile, 
The material of man weighing less than one-sixth its weight here, on 
the moon, he could thus afford to be more than six times as tall, and 
be still as agile. Men forty feet high would move as freely on the 
moon as we do here, and experience no more inconvenience at a tide 
of one hundred and ninety feet, than we do at one of thirty feet—a 
height commonly equalled, in fact, often exceeded at places on our 
globe. We may notice in passing, that on Jupiter, man’s stature would 
have to be dwarfed to thirty inches, to preserve his agility. 

The action of tides in stopping rotation, shewn above, must take 
place whenever bodies capable of tidal action revolve round each 
other. The sun as well as the moon exerts an influence in stopping 
our rotation. Jupiter’s moons, if he possess an ocean, will in time 
destroy even his rapid rotation. But this is too remote to be of much 
interest. It is more worthy of remark that we meet with many bodies 
whose rotation evidently has thus been stopped. Our moon is such, 
ever presenting the same face to the earth. The satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn, as far as can be observed, are in the same condition. 
And we can see the reason of it. Imagine our earth and moon, each 
possessing oceans, starting with equally rapid rotations. Each will 
produce a tide in the other, and so tend to destroy the other’s rotation 
(we perhaps should say independent rotation, but the reader will under- 
stand what is meant). But there will be a great difference in the two 
cases. ‘The amount of rotation to be destroyed will be different in the 
two bodies. ‘Take a grindstone, for instance —a great effort is re- 
quired to set it rotating, and an equally great one to stop it. The 
larger the grindstone, the greater the effort required. Now, we might 
regard the earth and moon as two such grindstones ; and computing, as 
can easily be done, the ratio of their amounts of rotation when revolv- 
ing at the same rate, we find it to be about twelve hundred to one If 
the earth and moon, then, exerted the same power in stopping each 
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other, the earth, having only ;5\,,th part of the work to do that the 
moon would have, would do it in ;,);9th part of the time. Thus, if 
the earth stopped the moon in 1,000,000 years, the moon would require 
1,200,000,000 years to stop the earth. ‘This is supposing the powers 
they exert, in stopping each other, equal. It is not, however, easy to 
see the relation between the power with which the earth and moon act 
on each other by the friction of the tidal current. It depends not 
only upon the actual amount of the tide, but also on the amount it 
lags eastward of the tide-producing body. ‘The higher tide of the 
moon would probably lag behind the earth much less than the earth’s 
tide lags behind the moon. If the lagging were equal, the earth’s 
power would many times surpass that of the moon. If the lagging in 
the moon were less, the earth’s power would not be so many times 
greater. Certainly the earth’s power would not be less. Of course, 
the greater the power the earth exerts, the sooner the moon is stopped. 
Certainly, then, the moon would be stopped twelve hundred times 
sooner than the earth. Looking back, then, on the long ages during 
which our earth has existed, we can easily conjecture how long it must 
be since our moon had that rapid rotation upon its axis, which appar- 
ently is necessary for the existence of life. 

It may perhaps appear that we have assumed a great deal. No 
oceans now exist on the moon ;-so our tides may seem pure imagina- 
tion. Well, we will refer to the point again. Let us glance for a 
while at the moon’s present condition. Practically, the moon has no 
atmosphere. ‘This is shewn in many ways. When the sun sets on a 
clear day, it appears not round but oval; the air bends down the rays 
of light passing through it, and bends those most that are nearest the 
horizon. A ray being thus bent down, its direction, when it reaches 
us, appears to be from a point above that from which it really came, 
and the object will be seen above its real position. Thus, the sun 
appears higher in the sky than it really is, and the lower limb more so 
than the upper, so as to approach to it, and cause the apparent flatten- 
ing. The sun, indeed, has really set to us when, by this bending of 
the rays, he is still visible. Rays of light grazing the earth, and pass- 
ing out into space beyond, will be doubly bent to the earth ; thus, the 
atmosphere would enable an eye behind the earth to see a little round 
the corner, and the sun would still be visible for a little time after it 
had really passed behind the earth. Now, the moon often, in its path 
through the sky, passes over a star; if she had an atmosphere, the 
star would be visible some little time after the moon had passed be- 
tween it and the spectator, and also reappear a little before the moon 
had passed from over it ; thus, the time that the star is hidden would 
be shortened by the moon’s atmosphere. Observations of this kind 
prove that the moon has no appreciable atmosphere. Or, again, as 
the sun seems flattened when setting, if we watched with a telescope 
the moon pass over a planet, the latter would appear flattened if there 
be an atmosphere. No such alteration of form can be detected. 
Again, an atmosphere produces a twilight, and if the moon has the 
one, it will also have the other. Very careful observation has shewn 
that such a twilight exists in the moon, but so slight, that the height of 
the atmosphere, to which it is due, cannot be more than a mile, and it 
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musi be rarer than any vacuum that can be formed in an air-pump, 
Other reasons might be adduced ; these, however, may suffice. With 
such an atmosphere, water, to any considerable amount, cannot exist 
on the surface of the moon; for, as there the day is as long as four- 
teen of ours, the sun’s continued heat would create an atmosphere of 
steam greater than we know exists. At the same time, careful ex. 
amination with the most powerful telescopes has shewn that no lakes 
or seas of any but the smallest size can possibly exist. 

When we examine the moon—we do not mean with large and 
powerful telescopes, but such as any person can put together for him- 
self at the cost of a few shillings — many particular features can be at 
once recognised. ‘The southern part of the moon is especially notice- 
able as pitted all over with round cavities, often so close as to run into 
each other. ‘They are of all sizes, from the minutest specks to great 
pits, almost discernible by the naked eye. ‘heir character is singu- 
larly uniform. A great circular wall, the height of which can be easily 
estimated by means of the shadow it throws, surrounding a circular 
plain, usually depressed below the level of the plain without. In this 
plain, often one or more conical mountains rise. We are at no loss for 
objects on our globe to compare them with. Among the Andaman 
group is a volcanic island ; a lofty and precipitous wall, eighteen miles 
in circuit, encloses a circular plain but slightly raised above the sea- 
level ; in the centre a steep hill, the cone of an active volcano, rises to 
a height of about eighteen hundred feet. We could pick out mountains 
in the moon answering almost exactly to the same description. It is 
impossible to resist the conviction that the cause is the same. The 
lunar craters, indeed, usually vastly exceed in size those found on our 
globe ; but we shall notice hereafter the reason for it. 

These various mountains, and other natural features, have received 
names, and we may, in passing, notice a few of the more conspicuous, 
Plato is one of these vast craters, considerably to the north in the 
moon (readers will remember that astronomical telescopes invert objects, 
making north appear south, and zvce versé), and so presenting nota 
vertical but a bird’s-eye view, appears as a vast oval, with the central 
plain extremely dark and depressed. Copernicus, which becomes 
visible, or, in other words, at which the sun rises soon after the half- 
moon, is very conspicuous, terraces in its circular wall being easily de- 
tected, while a group of conical hills, two of them very easily seen, 
stands in the centre of the enclosed plain. ‘Tycho, a crater consider- 
ably to the south, is of such dimensions that, if a circle were cut out 
of Switzerland, including Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, and Monte 
Rosa, down to a level with the sea, the whole might be placed within 
‘Tycho, and not a single peak be seen over the edge. ‘Then, too, of 
conical volcanic peaks, such as that of ‘Teneriffe or Adam’s Peak in 
Ceylon, there are beautiful examples in the moon. Pico, which shines 
like a little triangular speck of burnished silver, with a little patch of 
shadow attached, a little to the south of Plato, is computed to be at 
least seven thousand feet high, and rising as it does abruptly from 
a comparatively flat plain, would be a magnificent spectacle if on our 
globe, the more beautiful, as several similar though smaller cones are 
clustered near, 
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But with all this show of volcanic force, the moon, though carefully 
watched, has given but few signs of fiery life. Herschel and others 
have observed phenomena at various times which resemble an eruption 
of lava in one of the lunar volcanoes, and lately it appears that the 
crater Linn¢é has been slowly filled up, apparently by an eruption of 
mud or ashes. But the lunar volcanoes, if not actually extinct, are 
probably not far from being so. 

Besides volcanoes, there are other interesting natural features in the 
moon: great depressed plains, presenting the appearance of ocean- 
beds ; mountain ranges, produced evidently not by volcanic forces, but 
by the erosive action of water. For instance, the Apennines, a range 
some four hundred miles long, rise to the south of the Sea of Showers 
toa height of twenty thousand feet, sloping gently to the south, but to 
the north presenting a steep and almost precipitous descent to the 
great depressed plain. It thus presents a close parallel to the Andes, 
which rise gradually on the eastern side, but to the west overhang the 
Pacific with a far steeper incline. ‘The Ghauts of India, too, have the 
same peculiarity ; and many other instances might be named. The 
height of the lunar Apennines may appear extraordinary, considering 
the comparative smallness of the moon; but if the Pacific were 
drained, and we measured the height of the Andes from the bottom of 
the depression, we should probably double their height. When, as we 
believe was once the case, the Sea of Showers was filled with water, 
the height of the Apennines above the level of the sea would not be 
so surprising. 

To produce a volcano, water is required. By the slow escape of the 
central heat of our globe, the interior parts cool and contract. The 
crust of the earth, left without sufficient support, cracks and subsides. 
The shock is propagated through the earth, and an earthquake is pro- 
duced. Often water penetrates, and in the form of steam at high 
pressure drives up the molten rocks before it, and a volcano is pro- 
duced. No water can be detected on the surface of the moon ; where, 
then, is the water that produced the volcanoes we see there? Some 
have suggested that the solid part of the moon is pear-shaped, with 
the stalk end as it were towards us; whilst the water has all accumu- 
lated on the flattened end of the pear, and so is invisible to us. Such 
a supposition, however, appears extremely gratuitous, and besides is 
unnecessary. If any of Jupiter’s or Saturn’s satellites were so con- 
stituted, the part furthest from Saturn or Jupiter would be less bright 
than the rest of their surfaces; but though their surfaces do vary in 
brightness in different parts, the dimmer part, in no case, we believe, 
is that which is furthest from their primaries. So there is no analogy 
in favour of this idea. ‘The solution of the difficulty arises from the 
different bulks of the earth and moon. The weights of bodies on the 
moon is less than one-sixth of what it would be on the earth. Now, 
we know that the sun is composed largely of elements such as exist on 
our globe ; nay, further, remote fixed stars are soalso. We have thus 
every reason to believe that the materials of the moon will not differ 
much from those of the earth. As the interior of the earth cools down 
and contracts, the weight of the outer crust, which, if strong enough, 
would be left as a shell, breaks it down, and crushes it into the con- 
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tracted matter below, so that no cavities, or comparatively small ones 
are left. But in the moon, the shell covering a cavity would be of 
smaller radius, the moon’s radius being less than that of the earth 
and consequently stronger. Above all, the weight of the materials 
composing it being less than a sixth of the weight of the materials of 
the earth’s crust, but as strong, owing to the feebler force to crush the 
crust down, cavities would be formed on a far larger scale than could 
exist in the earth. 

Imagine, then, the earth and moon at equal temperatures. They 
cool down —the moon, however, being the smaller, the more rapidly, 
The thin crusts at first formed on each are crushed down on the central 
mass as it contracts. After a while, when the crusts have acquired 
some thickness, the lunar crust becomes thick enough to withstand the 
crushing for a while, and cavities are formed. When the break-up 
takes place at last, the lunar oceans penetrate, and pouring in immense 
quantity into the large cavities, meet the still hot mass below, and a 
tremendous volcanic outburst is the result. When we remember that 
the power of the pent-up steam would be as great as on the earth, but 
the rocks and lava to be thrown up would weigh less than one-sixth, 
we can easily understand the vast craters which exist on the moon, so 
thickly in places as to suggest the idea of the surface having been 
blown up in bubbles. As the cooling process continues, other and 
larger cavities are formed, the weight of the superincumbent crust 
being too little to crush it down into them. Into these ultimately the 
oceans descend, and after them the atmosphere. We thus see how, 
by the cooling down of the moon, vast internal cavities have been 
formed, in which her ocean and atmosphere are now buried. ‘The at- 
mosphere that still clings to the moon is but the thin upper layer ; the 
rest has long since disappeared. ‘The rates of cooling down of the 
earth and moon are inversely proportional to their diameters, or as 
three to eleven. The disproportion between these is nothing so great 
as that between the times of their stopping each other’s rotations. We 
can thus see why it is that, whilst ages ago, the moon has ceased to 
rotate independently of us, she still continues to shew some signs of 
central heat in the few cases of volcanic outburst that have been ob- 
served. 

Dreary, indeed, must be the scene that the moon now presents. 
Here, our air spreads by day its blue curtains, to temper the black 
vault of night. No such veiling there. When the sun rides high, the 
stars will all shine with little lessened lustre on the black sky; the 
mountains will cast not a shadow but night itself. Could we but see 
it close, it would be as some nightmare vision we should gladly forget. 
Possibly the absence of all half-tones in shadow would confound our 
eyes, and we should see without perceiving ; not, indeed, that all the 
rocks would be rugged and angular, the outlines not softened by 
time. When the volcanoes we see were thrown up, far other was the 
state of the moon; then the ocean wore the shore, and the rain and 
frost smoothed the mountain slope. Even now, amid the confusion 
and savageness of lava-beds and cinder-hills, we should see what would 
call to mind memories of happier times — here some smoothed chasm, 
where of old under a bright sky, the brook murmured ; there some 
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shingly beach, where once the sea rippled round the polished pebbles. 
But all this is gone; and cracked, worn, wild, and barren, the moon 
presents an image of death. We admire its brightness, and are as the 
children of whom the poet speaks — 
She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found: 
She came to ask what he had found, 
‘That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


We thus trace the history of the moon, once, like our globe, rotating 
with a day and night suited for organised existence. Its seas may 
have teemed with fishes, its air with birds, its plains with animals ; 
some even may be endowed with reason—as fair as, may be fairer 
than our globe. We have seen how, by the tidal currents produced in 
its oceans, our earth, slowly but surely, has stopped its rotation, and 
so unfitted it to sustain life ; at the same time, by cooling down, cavities 
have been formed, within which its oceans and atmosphere are now 
buried. It is a semento mori for our earth. As it is, so must this 
globe of ours become. Somewhat different, indeed, may be the manner 
of it, but the final ruin is the same. 

Yet, dreary as, at first sight, the idea of this inevitable decay appears, 
it really suggests an encouraging thought. ‘That which points to an 
end, points also to a beginning. We are not left the victims of blind 
and inevitable laws; there is behind them a power, dimly revealed 
thus even in Nature. Yet, weary of iron necessity, we turn gladly 
from Nature to Revelation, from Law to Love. 


SONNETS 
To James Barron Hops, £sq., ix recognition of his devotion to the cause of Southern Literature. 
ke 
OLTS are Nature’s fond interpreters ; 
Magicians rare to whom strange wands belong ; 

I-empurpled kings, who rule our souls through song, 

That melts, or calms, or like the trumpet stirs. 
Their thoughts are fed with beauty, as were Jews 

With manna— sad as harps AZolian swept 
In midnight bowers, yet sweet as nectared dews 

By honeysuckle blooms or roses wept. 
10 
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Their works are galleries wherein are seen 
Pictures from living nature of all hues ; 

The gay or grave, the sweet, the dark or bright, 
From flowery meadows bathed in sunny sheen, 
Vine-clustered cots, with flocks on hills of green, 


To tragic scenes that blanch the cheek with fright. 


A wealth of beauty greets us everywhere. 

The hand that with star-clusters strewed the skies, 

Pencils the insect’s wing with brilliant dyes, 
Renews earth’s faded charms from year to year. 

The skies are not less rich in blue and gold, 
Gray ocean’s hymns less mournful or sublime, 

Lilies less white than those in fields of old, 
Nor shines the moon less brightly in our time, 

Than when on Karnak’s hoary heights it shone, 
Or silvered Babylon’s green hanging bowers. 

In virgin splendor Beauty holds her throne, 
Defies decay, which, baffling man’s weak powers, 
Dims noblest pictures, levels strongest towers, 


And turns to dust his gods of bronze and stone. 


lil, 


Could man all vestiges of Art efface, 
Yea, were the frescoes of great Angelo 
Upon our wondering eyes no more to glow, 
And of his sculptures time to leave no trace ; 
Did Poetry unstring and break her lyre, 
Were Raphael’s Madonnas changed to dust, 
Did Handel’s music cease to awe and fire, 
Or were Giovanni’s matchless gates but rust; 
Nature would yet remain unchanged and bright ; 
Her beauties would from age new charms have caught, 
Lifting creative souls into the Light, 
The pure, ideal realms of Art and Thought, 
The True, the Beautiful, the Infinite, 


Wherein the grand old masters dreamed and wrought. 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 
By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. 11.— FUDGE MIKES COURT. 


CHAPTER V. 


R. OVERTON attended the court, and by the assistance of 

Mr. Mobley, obtained a seat within the bar. He had been 
introduced to several lawyers from different counties, and to the Judge, 
and he could but remark the immense distance between the latter and 
several of the former, who were men of decided ability. A certain 
becoming respect was paid by them to the dignitary, not only in the 
Court-house, but at the hotel, where the best seat, both in the lawyers’ 
room and at the dinner-table, was reserved for him always. ‘This 
treatment was received in a way which denoted both pleasure that it 
could not be avoided, as he thought, and a sullenness from the reflection 
that it was rendered entirely to his office and not to himself. Upon 
the introduction of the young man to him, after scanning him closely 
and rudely for a moment, he made an ungainly attempt to congratulate 
him upon his expected accession to the Bar. Mr. Mobley was heard 
to speak of his new acquaintance as a youth of talent and education. 
Then Mr. Sandidge, who sat by the Judge (it was at the hotel), 
whispered : 

“'Them’s the sort that always wants the Supreme Court.” 

Judge Mike scowled at the new-comer, and afterwards took no further 
notice of him. 

During the week one could not avoid noticing how much of an art 
it was to conciliate and control the Court. Mr. Sandidge was the 
favorite. Everybody knew that; none better than Mr. Sandidge him- 
self, who had foreseen and foreordained it. Now of all positions in a 
free government, the one where favoritism was most worth having, was 
that of a pet of a Circuit Judge in those times. When the fortunes of 
men, their security, and even their lives were dependent upon the will of 
an individual, and he amenable to no earthly tribunal for whatever errors 
he might commit, or even for wilful injustice, except upon principles the 
most vague and uncertain, it was an art ranking almost as high as the 
science of the law itself, and attainable by greater cost and sacrifice, 
to obtain an easy access to the ear of that most important depositary 
of power. It was the fortunate accident of our ancient judiciary 
system that there was a goodly number of virtuous and able men 
upon the Bench: for neither virtue nor a yery considerable amount of 
talent seemed to be essential qualifications. If the incumbent for the 
time possessed them, very well: if not, then not so well, but well enough. 

Judge Mike in the matter of virtue was neither good nor very bad. 
If he was below the capacity to feel or to understand a noble impulse, 
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he was probably above the perpetration of an act of plain judicial 
dishonesty. He was a considerably better man than Sandidge. Indeed 
he might be said to maintain in this respect a sort of middle place 
between high and low, but tending downwards. Fortunately for some, 
unfortunately for others, he was not brave. Now, of all official person- 
ages, cowards are the most troublesome and oppressive. ‘They are 
troublesome to those of whom they are afraid, and oppressive to those 
who are afraid of them: troublesome to the former by inflicting petty 
annoyances in the use of small advantages and the punishment of 
unimportant lapses, on account of the remembrance and the resent. 
ment they feel towards them; and oppressive to the latter in order 
to preserve the equilibrium between the feeling and the excitement of 
fear. ‘These infirmities are not peculiar to official, nor even to human 
cowards. For indeed, I remember well to have been much amused, 
many years ago, by a cur who had been badly bitten and conquered 
by another. As soon as he was disengaged from his adversary, and, 
with his tail bent between his hind legs, was making his way home with 
what speed he could employ, he spied one of those little dogs commonly 
designated amongst the Southern people as fe. The little fellow came 
trotting down the street in innocent gayety, and I thought then and 
think now that I had never seen an individual of his species less 
expectant both of doing and especially of suffering wrong. Yet so it 
was, that the cur rushed furiously upon him without any known justi- 
fiable cause, and even, as I suspected, without any previous acquaint- 
ance ; and then he shook him until he was beaten off with rods. After 
he had gotten out of the reach of these he went on his way leisurely, 
apparently satisfied that he was again even with the world. And 
then, notwithstanding the little beast made, as I considered, rather 
more ado and for a longer time than was at all necessary, and not- 
withstanding he was a very useless creature, yet I could but pity him 
and at the same time be amused, because he seemed to have so thorough 
a sense of having been made to suffer without the slightest provocation. 

But to return to the Judge. Mr. Sandidge was the favorite. Judge 
Mike liked Mr. Sandidge ; not only for past favors of the kind we 
know of, but for another reason. He considered Mr. Sandidge as a 
man like himself, and about of his quality. He liked to see such a 
man succeed if anybody must succeed. He felt that he did honor to 
himself in thus honoring his image, as it were. Mr. Sandidge made 
no great pretension to a knowledge of books, and he thanked him for 
that. Mr. Sandidge never so much as hinted about a Supreme Court, 
but seemed to be, as in fact he was, satisfied with the present ways of 
administering justice. Such being the relations between them, Mr. 
Sandidge was lucky in getting rulings in his favor. He was, indeed, a 
much better lawyer than the Judge, and shrewd enough to beguile him 
of many a wrong decision, even had the latter been indifferent to him. 

But notwithstanding this favoritism, there were two or three lawyers 
of real, and even of first-rate ability, who, in spite of their contempt 
for him and his dislike of them, exerted over him that influence which 
a strong and bold intellect must always have over a weak and timid 
one. Above flattering him, they often, and even against Sandidge, 
obtained rulings of doubtful right, when he was unable, both from his 
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dread of them, and from his confused senses, to resist them. But to 
compensate Mr. Sandidge for this, and as if to preserve his own 
regard for himself, he eagerly sought for opportunities to help him 
in taking advantage of oversights in pleadings and in proof; oversights 
which Mr. Sandidge himself never committed, and never failed to 
observe when committed by others. Then he was graciously allowed 
‘to domineer to any extent over the younger lawyers. These stood in 
great awe of the Bench. They could neither cajole nor browbeat. 
Even a respectful remonstrance from them was usually followed by a 
fine, or a threat of it. ‘They therefore timidly went about their business 
in the Court, hoping for the advent of the time when they could be 
browbeaters or Sandidges. 

Like most smali-minded men who go upon the Bench, Judge Mike 
set himself up as a great reformer of abuses. He was a terror to evil- 
doers, especially to those who did it on a small scale. Before great 
criminals, who had the great lawyers for their advocates, he was wont 
sometimes to be quite moderate ; but whenever he got a chance at 
petty offenders, he would stick the law on to them (to use his own 
phrase) up to the very hub. ‘There were two vices in particular which 
he hated cordially. ‘These were fighting and usury. Whenever he 
could get a blow at either of these, he struck with all his official 
might. On the third day of the term, when a man was tried and con- 
victed of giving a moderate drubbing to a scoundrel who had used 
insulting language to his wife, he imposed a fine so heavy that the 
defendant, not being able to raise the money, was forced to lie in jail 
for many weeks. It was a great recommendation to the prosecutor 
that he was known to be one who had been whipped several times for 
sundry rascalities. 

Mr. Sandidge well knew the Judge’s weakness on the subject of 
usury, and ever since his elevation had been confining his financial 
operations to shaving paper, or so wording usurious contracts as to 
render their proof exceedingly difficult. Then he was lucky enough 
to make more money from such transactions than ever before ; for 
now, almost by the invitation of the presiding Judge, the pleading of 
usury became frequent, and there was no lawyer to be compared with 
Mr. Sandidge in ferreting testimony in its proof. 

Of the younger lawyers, Mr. Mobley was an exception to being 
in fear of the Judge. He was usually much embarrassed in the 
conduct of cases merely from his want of familiarity with precedents 
and forms. Here was Mr. Sandidge’s forte. He understood pleadings 
thoroughly, and it was his delight to pick flaws in his adversary’s 
papers and drive him out of Court. Mr. Mobley dreaded both the 
Court and its favorite on this ground ; but otherwise he was insensible 
to fear. 

But the people: they felt the weight of this power, and they should 
feel it. All absences of witnesses and jurors, all noises in the Court- 
room and Court-yard, all misdemeanors of all sorts, met with ready 
and condign punishment ; always more condign when their convictions 
came on shortly after a series of browbeatings from those whom he could 
not frighten. ‘These had been more frequent than usual during the week 
from one and another cause. He had reached to Thursday afternoon, 
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and was engaged in a peculiarly perplexing case, when an incident 
occurred which would seem to be rather singular for a Court of 
Justice. 

A man in the crowd outside of the bar having a cold, blew his 
noise — an action natural and even frequently necessary to a man with 
that ailment. The action in this case was accompanied by the usual 
loudness of sound produced by those who have uncommonly good. 
lungs; so loud indeed that several members of the Bar, with amused 
countenances, looked in the direction from which it proceeded. The 
Judge became thoroughly fierce in an instant; and he needed a 
diversion from the lawyer who had been goading him, to a less for- 
midable adversary. 

“Stop this case a minute. Mr. Sheriff, bring that nose-blower inside 
of this bar.” 

Mr. Sanks obeyed with alacrity, and went to the culprit, laying his 
hand rudely upon him. 

“Look ye here, John Sanks, what do you want with me?” the man 
said, in a subdued tone, for he had not heard thé Judge’s order. 

“Well, now,” answered Sanks, loudly, “ you jest better come along, 
and also likewise you better come quick!” 

“T have j7¢ to see the man,” began the gentleman with the cold. 
But a bystander having whispered to him that the Judge had sent for 
him, he went in at once. Perhaps it was fortunate that his words had 
not reached the Bench. 

“T wish to know, sir, if this Court-house is a stable, sir, that you 
must bray in it like a jackass.” The man seemed greatly surprised by 
the question, but answered it respectfully and candidly in the negative. 

“What do you bray in it for then, sir?” 

The poor fellow was now becoming confused and alarmed. He 
said nothing at first, but looked around and seemed to be trying to 
make out how it was that he should be there. 

“Do you hear, sir?” roared the Judge ; “ what are you braying here 
for, sir?” 

“Why, Jedge, I aint been a brayin’.” 

“What, sir?” 

“T said I didn’t br—Oh!—leastways I didn’t fvow that I was a 
brayin’. I jest blowed —Oh!—leastways I ‘hough? 1 jest blowed my 
nose, havin’ of a bad cold.” 

“ What are you doing here anyway, sir?” 

“Why, Jedge, I jest come to Cote.” 

“ Got any business here?” 

“No, sir. Leastways I haint got no particklar business.” 

“What did you come here for then, sir?” 

“Why, I thought, Jedge, that everybody was liable to come to Cote.” 

“ Liable’ LiaBLeE! Yes, and so they are. And you will find that 
they are liable to behave themselves ; and if they don’t, that they are 
liable to be fined. What is your name, sir?” 

“ Allen Thigpen, sir.” 

“Thigpen! THicren! I might have known that anybody with 
that name couldn’t tell a Court-room froma stable. And whereabouts 
do you live?” i 
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This question seemed to relieve Allen of a portion of his appre- 
hension ; for he was proud of the location of his home. So he 
answered, almost with dignity: 

“Why, Jedge, I live mighty nigh too Dukesborough, on the big, 
plain, straightforrard road from Dukesborough to Augusty. Yes, sir, 
that’s right whar I live, shore.” And Allen looked as if he thought 
that if any fact could save him, it was that of his residence. 

“Dukesborough, eh? De-ukesborough! A big place is Dukes- 
borough. But I must let the Dukesborough people know that it aint 
quite big enough for them to run over me. Mr. Thigpen, you of the 
great town of Dukesborough, you are fined in the sum of two dollars.” 
The Judge turned from him, and ordered the parties to proceed with 
the cause. Allen in the meanwhile ran his hand into his pocket, and 
withdrawing an old buckskin purse, emptied its contents into the other 
hand, and counting the pieces with a rueful face, walked up two or 
three steps and extended them to the Judge. 

“Jedge,” said he, “dollar one and nine is the highth of my ambi- 
tion, ef I was goin’ to be hung. But, Jedge, ef you will trust me, I'll 
pay you the other half and seven-pence as shore as my name is 
Thig — that is as —ah!— oh! ”— 

But Allen could not finish it. Whether from looking upward at so 
resplendent a luminary, or from the violence of his cold, we could not 
say; but as his Honor was gazing upon the extended hand in ludicrous 
surprise and wrath, Allen felt a sudden impulse to sneez2 — an impulse 
which, whenever it comes, in court-rooms or elsewhere, must be obeyed. 
No human being ever could have made greater efforts to suppress it ; 
and as is usual in such cases, its victory was only the more triumphant, 
and violent, and disastrous. ' 

“Oh, Jedge! Lord ’a merey !”— 

In his terror, and endeavoring to assure the Judge that he was doing 
his best, he could not avert his eyes from him. His face assumed the 
agonized contortions of a maniac, his great chest heaved like a 
mountain in labor, and he uttered a shriek which, in any circumstances 
but those that plainly showed that nothing uncommonly serious was 
the matter, would have filled all within a circle of two hundred yards 
ameter with consternation. In the violence of the paroxysm the coin 
flew up from his hand as if they had been discharged from a catapult, 
and coming down, several of them fell upon the Judge’s head and 
rolled into his lap. An instantaneous roar of laughter followed this 
explosion, but was as instantly hushed. No words could depict the 
expressions upon the faces of the two prominent actors. The Judge 
had been lifted out of his chair, and there the two stood glaring at 
each other, speechless. His Honor snatched up the docket with the 
evident intention of knocking Mr. Thigpen down. Mr. Thigpen looked 
at it beseechingly, as much as to say, * Knock me down in welcome, but 
please don’t hang me.” Thus they were for a quarter of a minute; 
then the Judge, feeling doubtless that neither the penal code nor the 
Court’s discretion was adequate to punish the outrage as it deserved, 
said almost in a whisper, as the offender stood now with both hands 
extended and his face yet contorted and unwiped : 

“For God’s sake, be off from here, you cussed fool, and never let me 
see you again in this world!” 
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Allen picked up his hat. 

“I’m mighty much obleeged to you, Jedge. Far you well, Jedge,” 
and then he hurried away. It was well that he did ; for the Judge was 
well-nigh committing him for what he would have considered a contempt, 
his thus bidding him adieu. 

A crowd followed him, and were roaring with laughter as soon as 
they had gotten fairly without hearing of the Court. 

“ How did you feel, Allen?” 

“Feel?” replied Allen; “I didn’t have no feelins to feel with, 
They was all scared out o’ me. Je-rusalem! wan’t the old man hot, 
and aint he brash with people that’s got colds?” 

“ He called you names, eh, Allen?” 

“ He did that, and when he looked so vi-grous at me, and called me 
a jackass, ding my skin ef I war exactly certin whether I war one or 
not.” 

“ But what made you carry him the money?” 

“Carry him the money? Why, wan’t that right? He found me, 
I thought the money was his’n. I ‘lowed that was the way he got his 
livin’.” 

They whooped. 

“ But what made you tell him farwell? If you hadn’t come out so 
quick after that, he would have had you again.” 

“What? Why he told me to be off, and I war off, and as I spozened 
that I mout never see him no more, I thought I ought to bid him far- 
well. Well, it doo beat! It did look like I ought to be perlite ; but 
sich it is. Tryin’ to brace myself agin onpoliteness, it seem like 
I were mighty nigh bustin’ on tother.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” he continued, after they had somewhat subsided, 
“T say, gentle-men! Thar’s two things in this country that I am agin: 
and them’s schools and cote-houses. When I war standin’ thar before 
him, and he war talkin’ about jackasses, and brayin’ and all sich, ef 
my feelins hadn’t been all skeerd out o’ me, and ef I had of had my 
jedgment about me, I should a felt like little Asa Boatright and Sam 
Pate used to look like they felt when Iser] Meadows told ’em to go 
to horsin’: and I did hope and did cal’clate never to have them feelins 
endurin’ o’ my nat’ral life. Howbesomever, that aint neither here nor 
thar now. Gentlemen, I never seed a man before that I was afeerd of. 
I thought everybody was liable to come to Cote: but I comes no 
more without I’m fotch. It ’pears like, as the old sayin’ goes, that 
he neither likes my name nor my nation. When I sneezed —and I 
tell you, gentle men, I couldn’t a helped it ef the gallis had been right 
afore me — when I sneezed, says I to myself— gone’ But ding my 
skin, ef I don’t believe that’s what saved me. I tell you, gentle-men, 
I’m agin ’em; and now I goes home. So far you well.” 

So Mr. Thigpen left. Many, many times after that day, yea even 
down to old age, he was heard to say that he had “ never seed but one 
man that he was afeerd of, and that was the Jedge — old Jedge Mike 
as used to be.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“ SPRAIN 7's. RICKLES.”’ 

It was now Friday morning. Judge Mike was weary with the session, 
and fretful from repeated wranglings with several leading lawyers. 
These had now all gone, the great cases having been either tried or 
continued. He had announced his determination to adjourn early 
that afternoon, whether the dockets were finished or not. ‘The Court 
had not seen its family in two weeks, and it must and would see its 
family by to-morrow night. Mr. Sandidge was in the enjoyment of 
mild happiness ; not-only from the remembrance of having had a good 
run of luck during the week, but because the Judge was in a hurry, and 
the case of Strain vs. Rickles was yet untried. He wished it continued ; 
for he was of counsel for the defendant, and they had no just defence. 
Mr. Mobley, though he had appeared but few times, was sore from 
more than one insult from the Bench. 

“Strain zs. Rickles,” called the Judge, rapidly and fretfully, with 
pen in hand, as if to say that this case was expected to follow the fate 
of the half dozen preceding, and be disposed of summarily. 

“ Ready for the plaintiff,” announced Mr. Mobley. 

The Judge dropped his pen, leaned back in his chair, and cast a 
threatening look at the counsel. It did not seem to produce the effect 
desired. Mr. Mobley looked at him steadily. 

Mr. Sandidge would remark that that was a case in which some 
pints of law were involved; and as the Court had not seen its family 
in two weeks, and as it was anxious to adjourn itself, and to go home 
and to see its family, he therefore would suggest that, if the counsel 
was willing, it might be continued generally until the next term. Mr. 
Mobley, objecting to this disposition, Mr. Sandidge, after having a 
witness called and receiving no answer, proceeded to make a showing 
for a continuance by the defendant. ‘This was the absence of a witness 
who, as he had been informed, knew all about the case from beginning 
to end. Mr. Mobley had begun to argue the insufficiency of the 
showing for its indefiniteness, when his client, Strain, informed him 
that he had just seen the witness, who had heard the sheriff’s call, and 
had answered to a bystander, who asked him why he did not obey it, 
“It’s nobody but Mr. Sandidge, and I know what he wants.” Mr. 
Mobley made this fact known to the Court. Mr. Sandidge seemed a 
little confused by this accident, until Sanks whispered in his ear: 

“You needn’t be afeerd o’ that jury. There’s two men on it which 
they knows me, and which also likewise I knows them.” 

The Judge hesitated. Mr. Sandidge, foreseeing the effect upon both 
of an exposure of what was the fact, that he had instructed the witness 
not to obey the call, withdrew his motion. 

“TI do this, may it please your Honor, not from anything my brother 
Mobley has said in his argument, nor from his insinuations, and so 
forth, and so forth. The showing is a sufficient one ; but L'il waive it, 
I'll waive it, sir.” 

And Mr. Sandidge gave such a mighty sweep with his long arm that 
Mr. Sanks had to dodge in order to prevent his hat being knocked off. 
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Yet that official seemed greatly to admire the action, and also likewise 
sat down in a chair and giggled. 

“Yes, sir,” continued Mr. Sandidge, “ I'll waive it, and I think I am 
prepared —I say, I think I’m prepared ” (noticing the dissatisfaction of 
the Court with the direction the matter was taking) “ to end this case in 
short order. The defendant is ready.” 

The jury were in the box. Mr. Mobley proceeded with his case. It 
was a simple action upon a promissory note given by the defendant to 
the plaintiff, who was a merchant from Augusta. He read the declara- 
tion, exhibited the note, and closed. 

Mr. Sandidge rose, and with a smile which was meant to assure all 
present that he was expecting a speedy triumph, remarked that this 
was a case which he apprehended would not long be occupying the 
time of the Court and time of the country. He then announced to Mr. 
Mobley, that upon consulting with his client he had just discovered 
that the consideration of the note sued on was usurious, and that his 
conclusion being to rely on that defence solely, he should be compelled 
to ask for time in order to make out the plea, unless counsel would 
agree to consider it in already. Mr. Mobley, turning to his client, 
who assured him that it was false, allowed him to proceed. 

A witness, the same who had been called, and who was sent for 
privately by Mr. Sandidge, went to the stand. After the usual pre- 
liminary that he did not in particular charge his mind, not expecting 
to be called on, he did testify that he was present at the giving of the 
note, and that he heard the parties say that it was in settlement of 
accounts of three or four years’ standing, which the plaintiff held 
against the defendant. In answer to a question from Mr. Mobley if 
anything was said about extra interest, the witness declared that he did 
not in particlar charge his mind, not expecting to be called on, 
None but Mr. Sandidge would have seen any advantage to be obtained 
from such testimony. But he looked most gratefully at the witness, 
expressed himself fully satisfied, dismissed him, smiled benignly on 
the jury, compassionately on Mr. Mobley, then sat down with the air 
of a man who had satisfactorily finished one piece of business and 
after a little rest would be ready for another. 

Plaintiff's counsel looked at the Judge with an expression which 
seemed to say, “Surely no fool, not even you, would admit such testi- 
mony.” The Judge looked at him, and his expression seemed to ask, 
“What do you say to that, Mr. Mobley?” ‘The latter avowed his 
belief that in all judicial history a thing so absurd had never been 
proposed, and he moved to be allowed to take his verdict. Mr. San- 
didge began at once to argue the law point, and was proceeding to say 
that in all his recollection, in a practice of twenty-five years and better, 
he had never seen a case where interest could be collected on open 
accounts. “ But, may it please your Honor, the plaintiff in this case — 
and these Augusty merchants ”— 

“Go on to the jury!” thundered the Judge. 

Mr. Sandidge bowed, and turned to the panel. “Gentlemen of the 
jury, these Augusty merchants as a general thing always know what 
they are about. I say always—not a single exception ;” and he 
bestowed on the plaintiff a look fully significant of his admission that 
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he was entitled to his share of the encomium thus passed upon the 
class of which he was an individual, 

“These Augusty merchants know more in an hour about some things 
than we plain country-people know in a week. And it is reason- 
able to suppose that they do, and that’s because they are Augusty 
merchants.” ‘Then Mr. Sandidge took a big smile and a small drink 
of water, and oh iow cunning he did look as his eyes peered over the 
tumbler at the jury. 

“Why, gentlemen, what chance have we got, away off here in the 
country, to keep up along with them Augusty merchants? We don’t 
have the boats, and the power of the wagons, and the thousands of 
cotton-bags, and tobacco-hogsheads, and the fine brick war-houses, 
and the hardwar stores, and the other stores that always keeps full of 
one particlar kind of goods, and sometimes more in one of ’em there 
than there is in every store in this here town — yes, and them in Dukes- 
borough put together. Why, gentlemen, if Tommy Rickles was to go 
to Augusty — you aint never been there, have you, Tommy? No— 
you may tell from Tommy Rickles’ looks and from this case that “e's 
never been to Augusty. But if he was to go there, and was to want 
to buy a dog-knife for his little boy, ‘Tommy Rickles would just as apt 
to go into a store that had nothing but calico and dry-goods ; and 
when they laughed and told him they was jest out of knives, he might 
goto a hat-store, and then into a shoe-store, and then into a candy- 
store — yes, gentlemen, into a store that the shelves was farly linded 
with jars of candy and nothing but candy. And so it might be an 
hour before he got to a hardwar-store and found a dog-knife for his 
litle boy ; and then ten to one Tommy Rickles couldn’t find his way 
back to his wagon.” 

Oh how Mr. John Sanks did laugh at Tommy during this harangue! 
not loudly, but heartily and good-humoredly. And then how innocent 
and pitiful Tommy did look, and how ashamed of his ignorance! The 
jury smiled approvingly with Mr. Sanks ; but Tommy looked so bashful 
and bad that they got sorry for him and quit smiling. 

“Tsay, gentlemen of the jury,” continued Mr. Sandidge, “we don’t 
know anything at all to compare with these Augusty merchants. But 
still there are some things that we do know, if we do live here in the 
country where there aint any boats, and hat-stores and candy-stores 
and hardwar-stores ; and one of them things is that you ce-ant collect 
interest on open accounts. We all know that—that is, all except 
Tommy Rickles.” 

General laughter, notwithstanding that Tommy looked still more 
pitiful. Mr. Sanks winked .at the two jurymen which he knew and 
which also likewise knew him. Mr. Mobley noticed this action, but 
perhaps he did not mind it. 

“And, gentlemen, Tommy Rickles knew it too, if he had thought 
about it and hadn't been with a Augusty merchant, and hadn’t been 
thinking of the boats, and the power of the wagons, and the hat-stores 
and the shoe-stores and the candy-stores and the hardwar-stores, and 
got his senses all mixed up, and confused up, and muddled up together, 
as it war.” 

Continued laughter, several of the jury appearing to be fully satisfied. 
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The Judge waxing stern at the disorder, Mr. Sandidge had to moderate 
his humor, and concluded by arguing, as heatedly and seriously as he 
could, that interest not being collectible on open accounts, even the 
defendant ought not to have included it in the note, and that therefore 
the whole transaction was usurious. With another avowal of his desire 
not to take up the time of the Court and the time of the country by 
arguing so plain a case, he sat down, his countenance expressing both 
a virtuous indignation at a great wrong which was attempted, and q 
proud satisfaction that it could not be done over his shoulders. 

Mr. Mobley felt, that with all the prejudices of the Judge against 
himself and his weakness on the subject of usury, he was in some 
danger of losing his case. He spoke with great energy on the 
absurdity of the defendant’s plea, and of its plain dishonesty. In the 
midst of his argument, Mr. Sandidge flippantly asked him for his 
authorities. This was done of course to embarrass him, as he would 
have been forced to admit that there was no authority on such a point, 
But he had now gotten too high to be reached by Mr. Sandidge. 

“T am asked,” he said, “for the production of authority that the 
giving a promissory note in liquidation of a just debt is not usurious, 
I am thus asked by a lawyer of twenty-five years’ practice — a lawyer 
who is old enough and prominent enough to be what it behooves every 
dawyer to be, a conservator of public tranquillity and private integrity — 
one who, with all his boasted contempt of legal precedents and his 
real ignorance of them, yet knows full well that in no Court of Justice, 
even the most insignificant, was this question, or any other one so 
absurd as this, ever raised ; and whose only reason for raising it at this 
time was his knowledge of the existence of dishonest habits and un- 
reasonable prejudices which, as a leading citizen, he ought to be one 
of the last to encourage. Violent as the presumption often is, and far 
from the very semblance of truth, it is nevertheless a presumption 
that Judges know the laws ; and it ought to be the habit of attorneys 
and solicitors, especially those of experience and influence, to refrain 
from raising questions, a moment’s entertainment of which by any 
Court is sufficient to deprive it of the respect of all men. But it has 
remained for this day to witness that the highest Court in one of the 
sovereign States of this Confederacy shall be insulted in its dignity 
and majesty by a course of conduct which seems to have been design- 
edly pursued in order to test the sanity of that Court’s presiding officer. 
Assuredly to no other mind than to that of the counsel had it been 
possible to fail to occur, that an insignificant advantage in a suit at 
law was scarcely worth the having when it was to be gained in a way 
which, to say nothing of its influence upon his client, would establish 
either the stultification of the Court, or” (and he looked fixedly and 
fearlessly into the Judge’s face) “raise the suspicion of a yet greater 
infirmity. Even if he should consider himself as so great a friend to 
the Court, whether from past favors or present adulation, or from any 
other cause, as to think himself entitled to the exalted privilege of 
being its favorite, one would have supposed that, if for no other 
reason, at least from motives of prudence and decency, he would have 
confined his conduct within that sphere where there would have been 
left at least a doubt as to what judgment that conduct ought to receive. 
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It is a duty which we owe even to our private friends not to demand 
a service of which there can be found no reason but friendship to 
justify the rendering, while every other reason but friendship would 
demand its refusal. There are some services which no ardor of 
friendship is adequate to procure —some indeed which a proper and 
worthy friendship would be the last to exact.” 

A large crowd had gathered into the Court-room, attracted by the 
yehemence of the young lawyer’s declamation. He was an eloquent 
speaker, and his speech was telling upon the bystanders. He saw it, 
and it stimulated him to continually increasing endeavor. 

“There is a vulgar maxim that there is nothing to be lost by the 
asking of favors. ‘The counsel has long and well learned how to 
profit by it. His successful experience in this respect, while it reflects 
no great honor upon his sincerity, or even upon his ingenuity, pays a 
consideration to the source from which these favors flow, which it is 
impossible to be considered as in the smallest degree respectful. I 
warn him this day of the necessity to beware how he abuses an in- 
fluence which his every action shows that he is conscious of exerting. 

“There is a decorum which men, even of the greatest ability, when 
in the enjoyment of honors, even those the most fairly won, cannot 
neglect with impunity. Let him, then, especially beware, the success 
of whose career is mainly dependent upon favor. For granting that 
the power which, strange as it is, he may truly think that he has im- 
measurably above others succeeded in conciliating and controlling, is 
absolute and unlimited, yet when it shall at last of all others become 
convinced that such a control is no longer compatible, not oly with 
the appearance of respectability, but even with its own security, and 
shall, as it assuredly will, withdraw from him the favor in which he 
seems to live, and move, and have his being, he must then know how 
vain will be the late pursuit of those other and higher means of success 
which it has been his constant habit to neglect. And even if this 
should come to pass, if duilness shall never be able to be conscious 
of and to resist a control which binds it like the spell of the charmer, 
surely, in a country so free and so humane in all its institutions except 
its Courts of Justice, in a country where there are so many good and 
brave men — men who have been good enough and brave enough to 
resist and to destroy every other form of tyranny, it is not too much to 
expect that the time must come, and come soon, when this last form 
must yield to the necessities of an advancing civilisation, and follow 
the fate of those which have gone before it. Surely, surely, it cannot 
long remain that a free people, who have broken the last shackle of 
political despotism, must continue to bow in abject submission before 
another which is the more odious because their own hands have 
created it, and because their own hands may peaceably destroy it.” 

Mr. Mobley spoke for half-an-hour in this strain, during many parts 
of which, Mr. Sandidge, smiling as he was, was rather piteous to be 
seen; and when he spoke of the merits of the plea itself, Tommy 
Rickles, but that he had the great Mr. Sandidge for his friend, would 
have felt as if he ought to be in the Penitentiary. 

In the midst of this harangue, one of the jury, a Sanks and Sandidge 
man, rose up and hastily rushed out of the box. Upon being caught 
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and brought back, he was asked by the Judge why he had left his seat. 
The man, looking timidly at Mr. Sanks, answered : 

“Ef it mout please the Cote, I had heerd Mr. Sandidge speak and 
made up my mind, and when that youngster was a speakin’ I didn’t 
like the way the argiment was a gwine, and my idees got confusid, and 
so I thought I better leave.” 

The Judge sternly informed him that his ideas must be controlled 
by the Court, and that in future he would do well to remain in the box. 
Mr. Sanks also gave him a look which seemed to nail him to his seat, 

Mr. Mobley caught up his Honor at this juncture, and had much to 
say about the rights both of juries and counsel. Besides, he cut Mr, 
Sanks without mercy, whose secret meddling with the jury he had 
noticed. ‘The Judge, although he saw that Mobley was quite superior 
to what he supposed, yet felt that he must do something in order to 
restrain him. Several times he had been upon the point of fining him ; 
but he seemed to be waiting for the most favorable opportunity. Mr, 
Mobley called for the Digest of the laws of the State, and was pro- 
ceeding to read upon the subject of Usury. Judge Mike, who had now 
lost all patience, ordered him to put down the book, and declared that 
he should pay no regard to whatever he might read. 

The young man shut the book at once, and abandoning himself to 
his rage, exclaimed: 

“Then must the laws of Georgia lie prostrate at the feet of a Nisi- 
Prius Judge, because there is no higher tribunal to correct his follies or 
restrain his audacity!” And lifting the book with both hands high 
above his head, he brought it down upon the clerk’s desk with a 
vehemence which made that official rise suddenly from his seat and 
retreat to the farthest corner of the bar. 

“Mr. Sheriff, arrest that man!” roared Judge Mike, and he seized 
his pen to make out the order. Mr. Sanks arose and approached the 
counsel. The latter raised his left hand and turned the palm towards 
him with a warning gesture, when the sheriff hesitated a moment and 
then retreated behind Mr. Sandidge. ‘Then turning to the Judge, Mr. 
Mobley said, almost in a whisper : 

“ Behold !” 

The Judge paused in his writing and looked at him. His hair 
stood almost upright ; his color was that of the dead; and looking 
alternately at the Judge and the sheriff, his eyes rolled and burned like 
the chafed lion’s, as lifting his right arm above his head, he said: 

“There are some things which, in so far as I am concerned, even a 
Judge of the Superior Court and his most servile minister would do 
well to hesitate before they attempt to perform.” 

The poor creature sank back in his chair, and bowed his head in 
the unutterable anguish of feeling that a mere boy, whom he had un- 
justly assaulted, had turned upon him and vanquished him in his own 
castle. 

Mr. Mobley sat down. His Honor had determined to charge the 
jury in favor of the defendant. For he desired to uproot in his circuit 
not only usury, but everything that looked at all like it. Indeed, ail 
rates of interest in his eyes seemed criminal, and therefore usurious. 
He honestly believed that there was no evil under the sun to be com- 
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pared with it. Some wag had told him that it was interest that had 
overthrown the great Roman Empire, and that it was once sold under 
execution by the sheriff. So a transaction had but to look in the 
slightest degree usurious, and it would have his condemnation. He 
intended so to charge in this case; but now he was so subdued that 
he dismissed the jury to their room without a word, and proceeded 
with taking the rules usual at the end of the term. Half-an-hour after- 
wards, the jury having obtained leave to return to the box, upon inquiry 
as to whether they had agreed upon a verdict, their foreman, a little 
dark man with short straight-up hair and a sharp voice, answered : 

“ May it please the Cote, we has not. We desires to ask the Cote 
ef upon the provoso — you mind, Jedge —ef upon the provoso ”— 

“J don’t want to hear any more about your provosoes,” screamed the 
Judge, feeling that he must reassert himself after his late defeat ; 
“] have no instructions to give on your provosoes. Go back to your 
room, and, mark me, I am going to adjourn this Court at three o’clock. 
Mr. Sanks, if this jury have not agreed upon a verdict by that time, 
do you have ready a wagon and asix horse team. Hire it at the county’s 
expense. IPf you jury don't agree upon a verdict by that time, I'll have 
you hauled around this circuit with me until you do agree. Now go 
to your room.” 

‘The little man dodged, turned quickly, and pocketing his /vozosoes, 
led his followers back. But Mr. Sanks spoke the truth when he said, 
“There’s two men on that jury which they knows me, and which I also 
likewise knows them.” And so after another hour both counsel agreed 
to a mis-trial. 

And now the sun was fast declining. Unless the Court could get 
fifteen or twenty miles on its way home to-day, it would not reach it 
and see its family by to-morrow night. Business had to be dispatched 
ina hurry, as everybody knew that that Court was bent on seeing its 
family at all cost. 

Mr. Mobley was writing rapidly. Mr. Sanks peeped over his 
shoulder, and then went to Mr. Sandidge and whispered in his ear. 

“What are you so skeerd about?” asked the lawyer. 

“Yes, but I aint ready; and ah—and also likewise I let the 
money go,” answered the sheriff. 

“ How much do you happen to have about you at this particlar time?” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Hand ’emtome. That’lldo. Don’t you see he’s bent on home ?” 

The last docket was cleared, the juries discharged, and the Judge 
took out his watch. 

“May it please your Honor,” said Mr. Mobley, “I desire to take a 
tule against the sheriff.” 

“Will it be resisted?” asked the Judge, with a sullen look. 

“It will, may it please your Honor,” blandly but firmly answered 
Mr. Sandidge. 

“Mr. Sheriff, go to my office and get me the Acts of the last Legis- 
lature. Bring those of the two last, “if you please, Mr. Sheriff ; I dis- 
remember which it is that contains the law I wish to refer to. I ask 
the indulgence of the Court for a few, only a very few minutes, until I 
can make out the showing,” and Mr. Sandidge looked as if he would 
indeed like to be in a hurry, if such a thing were possible. 
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“ Will there be any other rules?” asked the Judge. 

“T have several,” Mr. Sandidge answered. “ But unless your Honor 
could hold over until to-morrow, I shall be obliged to postpone them 
until the next term, as this rule will take up all, or pretty much all of 
the balance of to-day —leastways, probably ”— 

Mr. Mobley, knowing his adversary’s intention, rose and exclaimed: 

“Tt is a most base subterfuge with both client and counsel! Within 
my certain knowledge this money was collected more than a month 
ago. I think that knave has had indulgence enough for his rascalities,” 

The sheriff was going slowly towards the door, and was looking 
back beseechingly to the Judge. " 

“ Come back here, sir!” cried the latter, rising in his chair. “ This 
Court has got powers ; it has got rights ; it may be insulted, but it 
has got privileges. Mr. Sheriff, adjourn this Court till the Court in 
course !” 

“T protest against this disgraceful”— began Mr. Mobley ; but the 
sheriff was shrieking the announcement at the door ; and as his Honor, 
pale and haggard, rushed rapidly past him, “ God save the State!” he 
cried in thankful glee, “and the onerble Cote.” Mr. Mobley was too 
full of indignation to trust himself with many words. 

“Vou two, and he, form a beautiful trio in the dispensation of 
human justice,” he said bitterly to the lawyer and the sheriff. “It 
was well that you” (to Mr. Sanks) “kept your dirty hands off me to- 
day. As for you, Sandidge, mark me, your day is passing ; mine is 
coming ; ay, it is already here!” 

“T think he’ll have to wait for his big Cote, eh, Mr. Sandidge?” Mr. 
Sanks remarked as Mobley left. Mr. Sandidge made no answer, 
but taking a big chew, smiled seriously. In twenty minutes from that 
time, the two rascals compelled the plaintiff in execution who had 
sought the rule to settle his debt by taking off twenty per cent., and 
deducting also the twenty dollars paid Mr. Sandidge for his fee; 
“ which war but jestice,” claimed Mr. Sanks, “ because, and so forth, 
and also likewise because of them disgraceful proceedances.” 

“Rather lively times in Court to-day,” said the young lawyer to 
Overton, after they had reached the former’s office. 

“ Surely such scenes must happen seldom?” 

“ Exactly, such do happen seldom indeed ; but something like them 
occurs often.” 

“Tn all the circuits?” 

“No, thank Heaven! We do have some Judges who are neither 
fools nor rascals. Indeed, we have some who are eminently able and 
honest. Our judiciary system is the best in the world, I believe, 
except that it has no Court of Appeals — in fact, no head. When, there- 
fore, a fellow like Mike gets upon the Bench, there is no counting what 
folly or what rascality he may commit. The miserable creature used 
to crowd me until I felt that I must resist, or become as vile as 4 
collared slave. He knows now, I think, that I am not afraid of him.” 

“ He is now evidently afraid of you.” 

“1 do not know as to that.” Mr. Mobley brushed the hair from his 
fo.rehead, and looked as if he did know as to that. 

sd Well, well,” he continued, “let it be so, if it be so. For humili- 
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ating as it is to a gentleman’s sense of propriety and decency, he must 
either become a favorite of the Court or make the Court afraid of 
him. Between the two, unhappy as is the choice of either, he cannot 
hesitate.” 

The student made no answer, but parting from him, ordered his 
horse, and rode slowly back to Mr. Parkinson’s. 

And now as I look back to the scenes of this week, they seem long, 
oh! so long ago. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE PRINCE OF SPLENDOR. 





For ‘Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


O! Poet with the harp of Praise, 
And fingers light and slender, 


Lo! with a host of shining days 





There comes the Prince of Splendor — 


God’s chosen month of all the twelve, 
The wise, the good, the sober, 
Who ne’er was born to dig and delve. 

The Joseph-like October! 


Down in the quiet vales I hear 

This glorious new-comer, 
Interpreting unto the year 

The dreams of Spring and Summer. 


And in the busy fields: I see 
His golden chariot gliding, 

And hear the sheaves cry * Bow the knee!” 
Where’er the Prince comes riding. 


And now upon the hills he stands, 
In colors warm and glowing ; 
Through all the land, with willing hands, 
His garnered grain bestowing. 


A kinder hand than Jacob’s threw 
That gorgeous robe around him; 
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A greater King than Egypt knew 
With all this glory crowned him. 


Ho, Artist! to the woods away, 
To meet this Prince of Splendor, 
And paint his features while ‘you may, 
In colors rich and tender. 


PEARL RIvers, 


MORAL DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 





For Tue New Eccectic MaGazine. 


Man. David Page, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. 

Place of Man in Nature. TWusley. 

Natural History of Man. Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. S. 

Great Basin of the Nile. Sir Samuel Baker. 

Lake Regions of Central Africa, Capt. Richard Burton. 

A Journey to Ashango Land, Du Chaillu. 

Savage Africa: Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial South-western and North-western 
Africa. W. Winwoode Reade, F. R. G. S. 


HE question in regard to the place of the negro in nature and 
human society has recently attained a degree of importance 
that half a century of controversy about slavery failed to give it, and 
such as in no other case ever belonged to a subject of ethnological 
enquiry. It is evident to every one who has studied men in their 
races, and not merely in the opinicns and traditions of a single race, 
that the solution of the great American problem, which now presses 
alike upon the feeblest as the strongest brain, is to be sought in the 
land of the Sphinx herself—Africa. The Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution, which will soon be on trial in the consolidated 
States of America, and which, in its spirit and policy, has already been 
tried and has signally failed in Jamaica, and virtually tried and igno- 
miniously transfixed and torn by the bayonet in Hayti, has never had 
a chance of being tried in Africa, for the sufficient reason that the only 
idea of government, that which pervades all the sentiments and all 
the traditions of the native African, is found in the relation of master 
and slave. 
The names of the books placed at the head of this article will sufi- 
ciently indicate that its design is not originality. It aims at nothing 
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but a brief compilation and comparison of the opinions of the most 
eminent modern naturalists, and the observations of the most sagacious 
and successful travellers in Africa, as they bear upon the mental, 
moral, and social capacity of the negro. We do not know that any- 
thing can be done to arrest the hideous change, which, as it steadily 
and swiftly goes on, we behold, as Homer says, “like men in sleep ”— 
the change of this grand old commonwealth into a negro dependency 
of a Northern military despotism, and of this historic and heroic city 
of Charleston into a Congo village. But at least let us know what 
science and history and recent intelligent observation teach of the 
character and capacities of the race that has been thus violently, and 
in a sense involuntarily, elevated to a position which its utter want of 
ability to obtain by any force or measures of its own plainly enough 
indicates an utter want of inherent power to defend and maintain. 
We shall show, however, to the satisfaction of all those to whom science 
can bring conviction, and over whom evidence has power, that the 
present civil and political condition of the negro in the Southern States 
is one that he could not long retain even under more favorable circum- 
stances than those that surround a race of liberated slaves used by 
one portion of a superior race to enthrall and degrade another. 

That the contact of the negro with civilisation in the institution of 
American slavery was for him the most favorable condition of that 
contact possible, is demonstrable from the well-known fact indicated 
in the following extract from Routledge’s Watural History of Man,a 
work published under the auspices of the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., 
F. L. S., etc., etc., who, for the rest, in another work, stoutly maintains 
the right of the negro to a place in the genus homo sapiens : 


“There is a very remarkable point about the true negro of Western Africa, 
namely, the use he has made of his contact with civilisation. It might be imagined 
that he would have raised himself in the social scale by his frequent intercourse with 
men wiser and more powerful than himself, and who if, perhaps, they may not have 
been much better in a moral point of view, could not possibly have been worse. But 
he has done nothing of the kind, and instead of giving up his old barbarous customs, 
has only increased their barbarity by the additional means which he has obtained 
from the white man,” 


Our next extract shows evident marks of the struggle which it cost 
a man of science and an independent thinker to throw off the influence 
of that spirit of negrophilism with which the moral atmosphere of 
Great Britain has been infiltrated for the past hundred years. Let us 
here remark that all our references are to European authors, and such 
as could by no association be interested in the degradation of the 
African. 

David Page, of Edinburgh, F. N.S., etc., thus remarks upon the 
negro as a variety of man: 


“ However much mistaken philanthropy may argue to the contrary, there can be 
but little doubt that the Ethiopian, or black man of Africa is inferior both to Mongol 
and Malay, and still more to the Caucasian. He has had possession of the African 
continent with all its variety of situation, climate and produce, from time immemorial, 
and yet has no arts save the rudest, no literature, no science, no temples, no ships, no 
cities, no moral code ; in most instances no idea even of a Supreme Being ; nothing, 
in fine, that removes him beyond the desires and necessities of animal existence.” 
[Man, page 77.] 
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He then quotes that daring traveller and close observer of men, Sir 
Samuel Baker, in confirmation of the opinion that maintains the now 
unpopular but once very general view of the African character. That 
brilliant achiever of all Bruce’s, Mungo Park’s, the Landors’ and Led- 
gard’s futile efforts, the English gentleman veva/or, roving captain of 
various wild bands, with wife-lieutenant, who (refer the relative to 
both) snatched from the sagacious burton, and out of the very hands 
of the more fortunate Speke, the great palm of Nile-discovery, hidden 
ages ago by the jealous Ethiopian gods,— made yet another discovery, 
The former, but least of the two facts, the source of the Nile, was 
for the world ; the other was for himself. It was a discovery of the 
true source of the incapacity of the African for civilisation and even 
barbaric improvement. He traces it to a stagnant pool a thousand 
times more land-locked and exteriorly unnavigable than the Albert 
Nyanza, namely, the typical African mind, and its utter want of any 
religious ideas, or any belief except a belief in matter. (Great Basin 
of the Nile, vol. 1., page 250.) 
Professor Page continues : 


“ Notwithstanding all this, and a thousand times more that could be adduced from 
every region [he refers to the Andamaner and the native of Australia], there are some 
who still argue about the equality of the human race, and talk high-sounding general- 
isations regarding the unity and brotherhood of man. As well might they contend 
for equality among brothers of the same family, or for equal capacity among the men 
and families of a nation. As in the physical world there are suns, systems, and 
satellites, so in the vital and intellectual there are higher and lower, races born to 
command and lead, and others as certainly destined to obey and follow. It is not be- 
cause one race has risen under favorable circumstances, and another retrograded or 
remained stationary under conditions of an adverse nature, but because of aboriginal 
differences and capabilities which no circumstances can efface nor appliances counter- 
act. Brotherhood there may and ought to be, as far as the inherent instincts of race 
toward race will permit ; and these instincts are not to be disregarded with impunity ; 
but as to unity, if by unity is meant oneness of power and tendency, it is an assertion 
that all history contradicts and present experience must deny. It is a mere phrase 
that may please the unthinking ear, but is not a fact that can satisfy the reason.” 


We next quote Capt. Richard Burton, geographer, explorer, dis- 
coverer, and above all, ethnical psychologist and general student of 
man ; a shrewd, sagacious observer, an eminently philosophic mind, 
and one who looks at everything with his own eyes, whether the 
surface of the earth or things upon it, in a way quite remarkable ina 
Royal Geographer. The passage is exhaustive of the subject. ‘The 
ravings of Faneuil and the solemn mouthings of Exeter Hall, the 
wordy harlequinism of Plymouth Pulpit, and all such word-shadows 
and illusions, sink before it, as if science herself, in either place, had 
suddenly lighted and raised aloft the unaccustomed and intolerable 
torch of truth. If there is an intelligent and ingenuous person 
amongst the negrophilists or even “zs amis des noirs (and amongst the 
latter there may be) who can read it without conviction of its essential 
justice, we beg that he will undertake to refute it. Burton, like baker, 
and before him, discovered the mare magnum et internum of Africa, 
the vast stagnant pool that has no Nile, no Niger, nor outlet nor inlet 
connecting it with the great tidal world of external existence. He 
fathomed the nature and measured the capacity of the negro and 
negroid races. ‘The useless navigability of Lake ‘Taganyika found, to 
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his enlightened apprehension, its moral counterpart in the human life 
that stagnates upon its shores. In view of the weight which the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society attaches to the last sugges- 
tions of discovery by Dr. Livingstone, the region of that lake itself may 
be the true source of the Nile, and its last indefatigable visitor a Nile- 
discoverer. But the mental and moral geography of Africa, or what 
Burton calls its psychology, to Dr. Livingstone, travelling with his 
Bible under one arm, and his opinions of the race shut up in its pages 
or in what he supposes to be their teaching, and his sextant under the 
other, is about as clear as it was to Ptolemy or Strabo. Now to the 
extract. (Lake Regions of Central Africa, Capt. Richard Burton, 
F.R.G.S., ete., etc., page 489.) 

“The study of psychology in Eastern Africa is the study of man’s rudimental 
mind, when, subject to the agency of material nature, he neither progresses nor 
retrogrades. He would appear rather a degeneracy from the civilised man than a 
savage rising to the first step, were it not for his apparent incapacity for improve- 
ment. He has not the rine of the true metal. There is no rich nature as in the 
New Zealander for education to cultivate. He seems to belong to one of those 
childish races which, never rising to man’s estate, fall like worn-out links from the 
great chain of animated nature. He unites the incapacity of infancy with the un- 
pliancy of age. . . . He has ‘beaten lands and seas.’ For centuries he has 
been in direct intercourse with the most advanced people of the Eastern Coast 
[Arabs], still he has stopped short at the threshold of progress ; he shows no signs of 
development, no higher and more varied orders of intellect are called into being.” 

The want of certain faculties in the negro, a fact to which Richard 
Landor first called attention, is strikingly confirmed by Burton. Of 
the negro of the Western Coast, Landor declares that he is positively 
incapable of the feeling of disgust. He places all his filth before the 
door of his hut. Nothing putrid is offensive to him any more than to the 
carrion-fly or the vulture. Easily frightened by that which threatens 
life, mere sights, however loathsome or ghastly, are not horrible or even 
disagreeable to him. ‘This absence of physical and of imaginative 
disgust is lost sight of by Burton, if it is in fact wanting, in the negro 
of the Eastern Coast. Carefully, but not in cruelty or scorn toward 
an inferior race, let us note some more serious deficiencies, so re- 
markable as to constrain us to attribute them to organisation. 

“Careful,” says Burton, “as he may be of his own life, he does not value that of 
another, even of a rel: tive, at the price of agoat. . . . He has no benevolence. 

The negro race is ever irreverent. . . . ‘Though his cranium rises 
high in the region of firmness, his futility prevents his being firm. . « « Pre 
outlines of law are faintly traced in his heart. . . . The accusing conscience is 
unknown to him, . . . His depravity is of the grossest; intrigue fills up all the 
moments not devoted to intoxication. . . . $ They [the negroes] have,’ say the 
Arabs, ‘no shame.’ ” 


Another English gentleman, W. Winwoode Reade, F. R. G. S., visited 
the West Coast of Africa for the purpose of shooting gorillas, in which’ 
scientific pastime he did not at all succeed, and of observing the 
man and brother, in which he succeeded better. Mr. Reade was in 
many respects well qualified for the latter and nobler purpose. He 
manifests a perfectly Bohemian want of civilised prejudices and an 
admirably English indifference to color. He thinks the negress has 
beauty, and seems to justify upon high principles of taste the ‘objection 
that the young ebony belle with whom he shared his hut made to him 
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on account of his unfortunate carnation, deepened, as it might well be, 
into a more pleasing brown by the African sun. He is not altoget her 
such a man as the missionaries would take pleasure in pointing out to 
their dusky disciples as an illustration of the moral influence of Chris- 
tianity. But he is unprejudiced, independent, intelligent. He describes 
the Western African as he saw him in intimate association. And this 
is the man he describes. (Savage Africa, being a Narrative of a Tour 
in Lguatorial South-western and North-western Africa, page 430): 

“The typical negro, unrestrained by moral laws, spends his days in sloth, his nights 
in debauchery. He smokes haschish till he stupefies his senses or falls into convul- 
sit ms 5 he drinks palm-wine till he brings on a loathsome disease ; he abuses children ; 
stal is the poor brute of a woman whose hands keep him from starvati« m, and makes a 
trade of his own offspring. He swallows up his youth in premature vice ; he lingers 
through a manhood of disease; and his ta ardy death is hastened by < L who no 
longer care to find him food. "Such are the ‘men and brothers’ for whom their 
friends claim not only protection but equality!” 


Du Chaillu, who could kill gorillas, and that where Reade could not 
find them, agrees with his unsuccessful rival in his general estimate of 
the character and prospects of the man and brother, but expresses his 
convictions in a more passionless, and indeed for a gorilla-hunter quite 
unexpectedly philosophical way. On one point he is as bold in the 
position he takes as cogent in the reasoning by which he sustains it. 
He thinks that the negro has never changed, will never change for the 
better, and is doomed to extinction. The near and close study of his 
subject has given this man of action a power of deep reflection. Left 
to himself and the African, studying him in his home or rather Aa//tat, 
in long canoe-voyages upon grand but useless rivers, in the solitude of 
the dateless forests upon which the naked black man in their skirts has 
made no more impression than the man-ape in their central recesses, 
Du Chaillu has become wonderfully clear-sighted in regard to the real 
nature and endowments and probable destiny of his companions ; in 
fact he becomes unconsciously prophetical. Take a passage in his 
Sourney to Ashango Land (page 435) as evidence that the remarkable 
prediction which we shall presently quote is not based on any hasty 
generalisation, and is in no sort a reasoning from cause to effect, but 
the sound and legitimate process of tracing effects to their causes, and 
from the continued operation of the causes inferring a necessary result. 


“I have been struck with the steady decrease of the population, even during the 
short time I have been in Africa, on the coast and in the interior; but beto ore I 
account for it let me raise my voice in defence of the white man, "who has been 
accused of being the cause of it. Wherever he settles the aborigines are said to dis- 
appear. I admit that such is the case; but the decrease of “the population had 
already taken place before the white man came ; the white man noticed, but could 
not stopit. . . . The decrease of African popul: ition is due to several causes, 

- witchcraft taking away more lives than ever the slave-trade did.” 


We will now look with Du Chaillu into the black “crystal” of the 
African future. (4A ‘Yourney to Ashango Land, page 437.) 


“T have found no vestige whatever of ancient civilisation, Other travellers, in 
different parts of Africa, have not been more successful. . . . J think everything 
tends to show that the negro is of great antiquity, and has always remained station- 
ary. As to his future capabilities I think extreme views have prevailed. Some 
think the negro will never rise higher than he is; others think he is capable ot 
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reaching the highest state of civilisation. I do not agree with either of these opinions. 
I believe that the negro may become a more useful member of mankind than he is at 
present, that he may be raised to a higher standard, but that if left to himself he 
will soon fall back into barbarism, for we have no example to the contrary. . . . 
The efforts of missionaries for hundreds of years have had no effect. The missionary 
woes away and the people reiapse into barbarism. . . . That he [the African] 
will disappear in time from the land I have but little doubt ; and that he will follow 
in the course of time the inferior races who have preceded him. So let us write his 
history.” 


The trained naturalist of course reasons like one, and leaves the 
divine power of Christianity out of his calculation of the causes con- 
verging upon the destiny of the African. But for the very reason that 
it is a divine power, is he not right in thus leaving it out of a caleu- 
lation that should be based upon causes whose operation is certain and 
whose influences can be measured? That which would be good reason- 
ing in the missionary, locking at things from the religious and super- 
natural point of view, would be very bad reasoning in a scientific 
ethnologist. So far as the missionaries have realised their expecta- 
tions, their views are to be taken into account by the latter —and no 
further. Let us here note that Anderssen thinks Dr. Livingstone was 
deceived in regard to the moral improvement of the Makololo. “ They 
had one face for him and another for another sort of white man.” 
Our Christian hope of the negro in Africa is after all but the reflec- 
tion of that sublime sentiment in Ezekiel: ‘* And he said, Son of Man, 
can these dry bones live? And I said, O Lord God, thou knowest.”’ 
Upon natural principles, there is but little hope that we shall ever see 
his elevation to a state of civilisation. The great naturalists of the 
day, Darwin, Huxley, Agassiz, whether right or wrong as to the precise 
place they give him in the scale of being, have not at all strengthened 
the expectations of those who have founded their hope of his elevation 
upon supposed latent capabilities. ‘Their reader, if capable of science, 
will be very apt to find that their views, or rather facts and deductions, 
have left a deposit in his mind which a little mental chemistry will 
analyze into the following propositions : 

1. The psychology of the negro cannot be considered apart from 
his physiology, and the bar to his physical improvement represents a 
corresponding bar to his mental improvement. 

i. The characteristics of the negro are not the result of education 
or the want of it, but of certain laws of nature which fix and retain 
him to his present type, physical and moral, and will continue to do so 
as long as the conditions which produced the negro shall continue to 
exist. 

As a corollary to the foregoing propositions we append and an- 
nounce as a prediction of science, that the negro of history (or more 
properly, without history) is the negro of the future ; that the negro of 
slavery will be the negro of freedom ; and that the black emperor of 
every future Hayti will be like the present caricature of Csar, a king 
of Dahomey with epaulettes. ‘The stream cannot rise higher than its 
fountain ; and the guardian of the harem and the helot of the cotton- 
field cannot be preached, nor written, nor legislated into equality with 
the long-haired conquerors of the forests, rulers of the sea, explorers 
of the mine, the colonizers, tillers, road-builders, subduers of the earth — 
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a race to whose ancestors, weaker than they, //e/r ancestors, stronger 
than themselves, were slaves ; and this not casually or occasionally, but 
as the law of their relation, whenever in contact, from immemorial 
time. 

We have avoided, in selecting our authorities, all who could be sup- 
posed to be influenced by a leaning of sympathies toward the defunct 
system of American slavery. We have sought to collect the enlight- 
ened opinion of Europe, the opinion of those who have made man 
their study, in regard to the place which four millions of new-made 
American citizens really hold in the scale of humanity. For their 
sake, as well as our own, we would gladly have heard different opinions 
announced as the result of the rigid processes and impartial observya- 
tions of science. But as regards the “black Memnon” who, with 
some appearance of success, has entered the field against the chivalry 
of South Carolina, we feel neither hope nor fear. Like his prototype, 
he is a fable. In virtue of the courage inspired by a grand “ Fetisch,” 
skilfully got up and manipulated by a victorious and unscrupulous 
political party, he well enough personates the part. It is a case of 
enchantment: kill or bind the sorcerer, the talisman will lose its 
power, and A/emnon niger will not wait to bite the dust. He will de- 
scend from his chariot over the body of his white charioteer, hurled 
under the feet of its horses, and lick up the dust with alacrity,— if he 
may thereby avoid the stroke of the swift-footed Achilles. He will 
stand, when left to his own brain-power and inteilectual and moral 
muscle, upon a level but little higher than that of his brother on the 
other side of the Atlantic, whose progress in civilisation, after centuries 
of exposure to its best and its worst influences, its virtue and its luxury, 
missionary and trader, saint and devil, has been the exchange of his 
grass breech-cloth and spear for a red cotton-rag and a musket. 
Meanwhile the two great entering-wedges of African civilisation, 
Sierra Leone and Liberia, have received from England and America, 
respectively, blows that one might think should have split the continent. 

We suppose that when the moral muscle of the wielders of the pon- 
derous beetles that are showering futile blows upon these and similar 
entering-wedges, shall have become relaxed by effort, that the brain 
will be reinvigorated, after a little repose, to the extent of appreciating 
the following proposition, viz: That no race can be elevated from 
without, and .that every race must rise by its own force to that point 
where it will become subject to educating influences exercised upon it 
by other races. ‘The attempt to raise actual savages into the state of 
civilisation is like putting a hoop around water or sand, and trying to 
raise the enclosed quantity by its surfaces. Every particle gravitates 
by itself; and.a bottom — the formed character of the race— being want- 
ing, the whole slips through. No race now civilised was ever found 
in an actually savage state. Indeed, those whom we are in the habit 
of calling savages, the old Britons, Gauls, Scandinavians, Germans, 
were as far removed on one side from the African with his skin-shield 
and assagai, the Australian with his doomerang, and the American 

originer with his bow and tomahawk, as on the other side from 
Greek and Roman. And the illiterate European of to-day, the veriest 
clown and clod, “Carinthian boor” or Irish bog-trotter, whose ances- 
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tors, or their kind, met Julius Caesar, with arms and armies not dis- 
similar to his own, is, like them, with all his rudeness, essentially self- 
civilised. His civilisation, we mean, does not depend upon his know- 
ing how to read and write: it is in the organisation of his brain. The 
beaver, the spider, the bee, do not more inevitably work upon those 
mysterious constructive ideas taught them by no teacher, than, with the 
least opening for his efforts, the rudest man of our race begins to work 
out the innate or inherited ideas which in their embodiment and result 
constitute civilisation. He secks wealth, and above all, land, for a pur- 
pose altogether ulterior to his personal enjoyment of it. Ina similar 
way, and with a like ulterior purpose, he defines political rights and 
seeks political power. He is eminently the BuiLpeEr, the man who 
builds for the future, the man who lives for posterity. He is always at 
work, founding a State, an institution, or at least a family. He works 
under the influence of the same general motives that inspire the most 
enlightened statesman, philosopher, scholar. He is not simply the 
homo sapiens (with the wisdom that can make a fire and build a hut), 
but infedigens. We trust it may not seem invidious and cruel to com- 
pare with him the best-educated and most carefully-prepared specimen 
of imitative civilisation ; in whom the savage still breaks out and 
shows itself, not in a disposition to tear off its civilised trappings and 
tun yelling into the forest, but in want of real aim and motive, in futile 
and ill-directed efforts and want of intelligible design and constructive 
power, in that duidding for the future which is characteristic only of the 
higher type of man. For this reason it doubtless is, that the negroes 
who most impress us are not the Fred. Douglases and Phillis Wheatleys, 
poor imitations of great things, but the /gh/ers, those that like Tous- 
saint l’Ouverture keep nearest to their own type, the irreclaimably 
savage but brave and picturesque head-man of an African village. 


LOGAN AND CRESAP. 


For Tue New Ecriectic MaGazine. 


Ce is forever revising and reversing her own decrees. 
The august muse seems capricious ; she alternately blackens 
and whitewashes. Certain human beings are long regarded as models 
of virtue, and suddenly they are discovered to be monsters of vice. 
Others labor for years under a load of obloquy, then some day they 
are proved to have been vilely slandered. Macaulay shows that Machia- 
velli has been most unjustly represented as a wretch: Carlyle, after 
two centuries, has shown that Cromwell was not so black as he has 
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been painted. It is doubtful if Richard III. was the monster he has 
been painted. And this tendency of the human mind to do justice 
and shun wrong has been displayed of late years in exploring the 
sources of our American history. 
It has long been a question whether Captain Cresap, of Maryland, 
was the wretch and murderer described in the celebrated speech of 
the Indian, Logan. Let us glance at the facts, and strive to discover 
the truth. In 1781 Mr. Jefferson amused himself during a spell of 
sickness by compiling his “ Notes on Virginia.” In 1784 he published 
a private edition in Paris, and some years afterwards a public edition, 
The “ Notes ” contained the famous speech of Logan ; and all Europe 
was moved with sympathy for the heroic savage, and hatred toward 
the alleged murderer of his family. Tor more than half a century this 
charge blackened Cresap’s memory. Logan was the “poor Indian” 
victim of the white man ; Cresap was the bloody desperado who had 
mercilessly slaughtered “all his tribe.” Chateaubriand had made the 
“children of nature” poetic and picturesque. No one raised his voice 
for the maligned Cresap ; and it is only within a few years past that 
the truth has been discovered, namely, that Logan was bloody and 
cruel like the rest of the children of nature, and that Cresap was a 
brave man who had nothing whatever to do with the affair in which he 
was said to have borne the chief part. We shall briefly state the 
facts, opposing true history to rumer and tradition. 
In 1774 the war between Great Britain and her American colonies 
vas about to commence. Beside the two great contending parties 
there was a third, the Indians. On the frontier a chronic state of 
var had existed: savage and pioneer had never mingled. This state 
of things, it is said, had been sedulously nursed by Governor Dunmore, 
of Virginia ; and in the spring of 1774 the Virginians on the Ohio 
frontier found the Indians everywhere in motion, ready to attack. The 
pioneers took down their rifles. We know nothing to-day of the 
meaning of the words “an Indian attack ;” but the pioneers knew. 
The savages spared nobody ; they shot the men, scalped the women, 
and dashed out the brains of children against the first tree. With 
such a foe it was war to the knife: no quarter was given or asked. When 
the Indians began an advance on the white settlements, the word ran 
through the country, “Get ready!” as of old the beacon-fires flamed on 
the Scottish hills at the approach of the English foeman. Hostilities 
quickly began on the frontier, in the spring of 1774, and blood flowed. 
The whites and Indians hunted each other, instead of hunting game In 
the woods. Captain Cresap, of Maryland, was prominent among the 
pioneers ; and from this prominence no doubt resulted his supposed 
connection with the killing of Logan’s people. This affair, rendered 
afterwards so dramatic by Mr. Jefferson, was briefly as follows:— 
There was an Indian camp or settlement on the Ohio, above Wheeling, 
and across the river a cabin where a man named Baker sold rum to 
the Indians. In April 1774, two land-hunters appeared here. sivouack- 
ing in the woods, they hobbled and turned loose their one horse, and 
as an additional means of preventing the animal from straying beyond 
reach, affixed a bell to his neck. Soon the bell was heard violently 


ringing ; the hunters ran to the top of a hill, in the direction of the 
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sound; an Indian was discovered attempting to steal the horse, 
and one of the party, without ceremony, levelled his rifle and shot the 
thief At the sound, another Indian appeared, rifle in hand, and he 
too was shot. All this was in sight of the Indian camp of stretched 
deer and bear skins. ‘The place was suddenly in a buzz, the whites 
fled across the river, the gauntlet was thrown down. The “ Yellow 
Creek Massacre” followed. The Indians, beyond doubt, resolved to 
exterminate the whites ; and that night a friendly squaw crossed to 
Baker’s, and informed his wife of the intended attack. Thereupon 
Baker summoned his neighbors. ‘Twenty-one flocked to the cabin, 
and concealed themselves. ‘The Indians crossed, reached the cabin, 
an altercation ensued, then a fight, and the whole party of Indians, 
with three women who had accompanied them, were shot down by the 
whites, a brother of Logan’s being killed with the rest. 

Such was the whole affair. Neither Logan nor Cresap was present. 
The Indian was hunting or scouting elsewhere, and Cresap was on a 
visit to his family in Maryland. ‘Thus, whatever may have been the 
amount of blame justly attributable to white or Indian, that blame 
could not attach to Logan or to Cresap. Unfortunately, however, 
Logan possessed a wild and native eloquence, and the occasion soon 
presented itself to make that eloquence tell against his adversary. 
Mr. Jefferson followed in due time with his literary and sentimental 
admiration ; the facts were quite forgotten or uncared for ; Logan, the 
“poor Indian,” became a much injured man, and Cresap was gibbeted 
as an object of disgust and execration. 

The “ speech * was delivered, or rather sent, under the following cir- 
cumstances. ‘The collisions in the spring of 1774 between detached 
parties of whites and Indians on the frontier, were followed in the 
autumn of that year by “ Dunmore’s War” and the battle of Point 
Pleasant, where General Andrew Lewis broke the Indian power, and 
compelled them to sue for peace. A treaty followed between his Ex- 
cellency, Governor Dunmore, and the chiefs, at Camp Charlotte ; and 
before this was signed, a messenger was sent for Logan, who had ab- 
sented himself from the meeting. The messenger, Colonel John Gibson, 
returned, but without the chief. Logan refused to attend, but sent by 
Colonel Gibson the celebrated “speech” as an explanation of his 
absence. Of the speech several copies exist. We shall give one in 
French and one in English — the French version from ‘‘ Recherches 
historiques et politiques sur les Etats-Unis de l’Amerique Septen- 
trionale,” published at Paris in 1788. 

“Y-a-t’'il un homme blanc qui puisse dire qu’il soit jamais entré 
ayant faim dans la cabane de Logan, et 4 qui Logan n’ait pas donné 
4 manger, et qui Logan n’ait pas revétu? Durant le cours de la der- 
nitre longue et sanglante guerre, Logan est resté oisif dans sa cabane, 
exhortant, sans cesse, ses compatriotes 4 la paix. Telle étoit son 
amitié pour les blancs, que ses freres le montrant au doigt en passant, 
disoient :—‘ Logan est l’ami des blancs.’ I] vouloit méme aller vivre 
au milieu de vous, avant qu’un homme, le Colonel Cresap, au printemps 
dernier, de sang froid et sans provocation, e(it assassiné tous les parens 
de Logan, sans épargner méme les femmes et les enfans. II ne coule 
plus, maintenant, aucune goutte de mon sang, dans aucune créature 
vivante. J’ai voulu me venger. J’ai combattu: J’ai tué beaucoup de 
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blancs: J’ai assouvi ma vengeance. Je me rejouis pour mon pays des 
approches de la paix; mais gardez-vous de penser jamais que ceite joie 
soit celle de la crainte. Logan n’a jamais connu la crainte. [J pe 
tournera jamais ses pieds pour sauver sa vie. (ui reste-t’il maintenant 
pour pleurer Logan? Personne!” 

In the Virginia Gazette for February 4, 1775, appeared the followins 
English version : 

“IT appeal to any white man to say that he ever entered Logan's 
cabin but I gave him meat; that he ever came naked but I clothed 
him. In the course of the last war, Logan remained in his cabin an 
advocate for peace. I had such an affection for the white people that 
I was pointed at by the rest of my nation. I should have ever lived 
with them had it not been for Colonel Cressof, who, last year, cut of 
in cold blood, ali the relations of Logan, not sparing women and 
children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
human creature. ‘his called upon me for revenge. I[ have sought it, 
I have killed many, and fully glutted my revenge. I am glad that 
there is a prospect of peace on account of my nation ; but I beg you 
will not entertain a thought that anything I have said proceeds from 
fear. Logan disdains the thought! He will not turn on his heel to 
save his life! Who is there to mourn for Logan? No one!” 

This, it must be confessed, was true eloquence. Serious and perfectly 
reasonable doubt may exist as to the authenticity of the “speech.” 
It may with great justice be asked, how did Logan, an illiterate 
savage, express himself so correctly and forcibly in French or English? 
But conceding, as seems fair, that the reply in substance was made by 
Logan to Dunmore’s messenger, the “moving eloquence” of the re- 
sponse must be acknowledged. Calm dignity, heroic fortitude, pathos, 
manly feeling, and melancholy resignation — all are here, and expressed 
in words which come from the heart and speak to the heart. Is it to 
be wondered at that they moved all readers? ‘The fact at least is 
certain that Logan secured a tremendous ally in the person of Thomas 
Jefferson, the idolised apostle of democracy. All Paris, France, ani 
Europe shed tears over the poor Indian; and the unfortunate Cresap, 
at home with his family when the massacre took place, became tne 
object of universal scorn and hatred. Mr. Jefferson put the finishing 
touch to his fate by stigmatising him as “ infamous for his many Indian 
murders ”—a statement which seems utterly without foundation to 
support it; and from that day to this, Logan’s eloquence and Mr. 
Jefferson’s popularity have combined to consign Cresap’s name to an 
infamous immortality. 

It is not the object of the present writer to do injustice to Logan 
in defence of Cresap. The truth seems to have been that both were 
brave, and living in a troubled epoch, frequently shed blood “on the 
war-path.” Cresap was a pioneer, Logan an Indian; and pioneers 
and Indians at that time fought to the knife. In the summer of this 
same year Logan and a party of savages cut off the family of Joho 
Roberts to the last and youngest child. ‘This was the “ revenge” he 
referred to. It was natural perhaps, but it scarcely comports with the 
lofty and beautiful ideal of the “Indian Logan” presented by Mr. 
Jefferson in his “ Notes on Virginia” to the sympathetic and admiring 
gaze of the old world and the new. Joun EstTen COOKE. 





SCENE AT ACTIUM.* 


For Tue New Ecvectic MaGazine. 


igen vulgar day-by-day necessities — 
Repair of waste in flesh, the satisfaction 
Of food and sleep and thirst, and low occasions — 
Bring down the immortal from his solar flight, 
And leave him wingless. 
The fine eye no more 

(Contracted to the limits of his shadow) 
Sees where rise the snow-clad peaks beyond, 
Each crowned and glorious with a noonday star, 
And wooing onward. 

Here, as now we rest, 
Stretched on a rusted cannon of the Turk, 
And busied with our sandwiches and wine, 
We half forget the Ambracian Gulf below, 
Spread glowingly in the sunlight ; while, beyond, 
The mountains limn themselves in shadowy lines, 
Irregular, like battlemented walls 
Sun-buried in the sea. 

We half forget 

Those wondrous histories, those swollen events, 
Which, ’neath these mountain shadows, on this gulf, 
Have made a people’s glories and their shame. 
Yet here, now near two thousand years ago, 
The fate of the ancient world suspended hung, 
From rise to set of sun. 

Here Apollo stood — 
So fabled the ancient poets, who still linked 
(Despite their Pagan worship) deeds of men 
With actual will and presence of their gods — 
On his own Actium; and, with quiver charged, 
Drove with his arrows far, in shameful flight, 
The shameless Roman: ¢ by a woman ’slaved, 
To loss of Rome and honor. 

Morning saw * 

His grand array of ships, great floating towers, 
And bannered myriads, to the slaughter come 
As to a festival; and, in midst of all, 
The golden barge of the lascivious Queen : f 
His fate, and her own ruin. 





* From Sketches in Hellas. 
t Mark Antony. ¢ Cleopatra. 





Scene at Actium. 


Never before 
Had ocean borne upon his billowy breast 
Such proud-fraught vessel. Purpling in the sun 
Her sails ; her thousand bannerets to the breeze, 
Each speaking for a kingdom. The great waves 
Bounding, as gladdening ’neath the precious burden ; 
While amorous breezes, won by exquisite odors, 


Played round, with rapturous motion of delight, 
As sworn to love and service. 


But not for zs / 
None after Shakspeare! Let Az paint the picture. 
Here — take the volume: read for us, Melissa. 


“The barge she sate in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water. The poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfuméd that 
The winds were love-sick with them. The oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggared all description. She did lie 

In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue — 
O’erpicturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy outwork Nature. On each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colored fans, whose wind did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
Her gentlewomen, like the Neréides, 

So many mermaids, tended her in the eyes, 

And made their bends adornings. At the helm, 

A seeming mermaid steers. ‘The silken tackle 
Swells with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge, 

A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 

Of the adjacent wharves.” * 


Out upon Time! 
Who ’d rob us of our pictures in the real 
But for our Shakspeares, who link hands with Nature, 
And rescue from the ravages of seasons 
Fruits for their generations. 
Still we may see, 
If fancy quicken thought into the painter, 
The barge of Cleopatra, limned in light, 
Trim, darting o’er the Ambracian Gulf as when 
It bore the fate of Antony, and led 
Her sixty ships from battle and in flight. 





* Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, Act 2, Scene ii. 








Scene at Actium. 


With morn, how grand the picture ! 
But, ere noon, 

Moved by some gay and profligate caprice -— 
A change of wind perhaps, a jewel’s loss, 
A damsel’s negligence, a feather’s fall ; 
Not by her fears or passions — she spread sail, 
Leading her mighty war-ships in her train, 
Out of the battle ; * and the desperate Roman, 
Fatuitous, pursued her headlong flight, 
To loss of fame and fortune, State and life, 
Army and empire. 

Terrible the scene 
That followed, when the light triremes of Caesar 
Grappled the great hulks of the Egyptian ships, 
And flung their flaming javelins at their sails, 
And tore their sides with fire. 


Shakspeare’s tale 
Lacks not in the catastrophe. 
Dryden too, 
Audacious, following close on Shakspeare’s track, 
Hath justified his boldness by his merit ; 
Building his art on that of the great master, 
And not in vain. 
Look to him for the sequel, 

The rest of that sad story of defeat, 
Despair and death —the “ World Lost for Love ;” f 
Lost, and not well or wisely. 

Not for Love, 
But the insanest passion of the blood, 
That, reckless in its lusts, o’ergrows the brain, 
Robs manhood of his best securities 
In virtue, and makes dull that better reason 
Which shapes its arguments by happiest method 
To meet the needs of the most noble heart. 

Hark to Ventidius — that fine Roman model — 

How with sweet art and proper reverence 


He warps the accents of a generous courage, 
To win the prostrate hero back to honor. 





* See Virgil’s description of the scene in that of the Shield of Aineas. 

t See Dryden’s tragedy of A’/ for Love, or the World Well Lost, one of the best of his blank 
verse dramas, after he had renounced what he had long obstinately asserted and ably defended, the 
propriety and superiority of the rhyming heroic in the tragic or classical drama. In this play, as an 
avowed imitator of Shakspeare—and Dryden’s powers of imitation were wonderful —in respect to 
vigor of style, and a manly, energetic, and appropriate utterance in simple, direct and proper language, 
he is not unworthy of his model in those plays of Shakspeare in which he handles the subjects of 
Roman history. We need not say how little Dryden’s genius possessed of the subtlety, spirituality, 
flexibility of Shakspeare, his melodious varieties and the depth and grandeur of his conceptions. But 
avoiding all comparison with the great master, the genius of Dryden was very noble, his learning great, 
and he merits far more consideration from the literary student than is now accorded him. A course 
of Dryden, after Milton and Shakspeare, would be useful. 
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Alas! too late! 
The star that once hath fallen 
Knows never again the height’s security 
In place and lustre it departed from. 


Happy for us that have the poets left us: 

Subtle, and grand, and musical, like Shakspeare ; 
And Dryden, brave and strong, who, in the Drama, 
So well asserts his powers — maturer thought 
Leading him back, long erring with the vulgar, 

To the true walks of Shakspeare and of Nature. 


W. GILMORE Sivas. 


The Richmond and Louisville Medical Yournal. 


DR. JONES’S REPORT ON ANDERSONVILLE. 


Sanitary Memoirs of the War of the Rebellion, collected and published by the United 
States Sanitary Commission, Contributions relating to the Causation and Preven- 
tion of Disease, and to Camp Diseases ; tovether with a Report of the Diseases, tte., 
among the Prisoners at Andersonville, Ga. Edited by Austin Flint, M.D. Pub- 
lished for the United States Sanitary Commission, by Hurd & Houghton, New 
York. 


F this volume, 212 pages, or nearly one-third, are from the pen 

of a Confederate surgeon, Dr. Joseph Jones, at present occupying 
the chair of Chemistry in the Medical Department of the University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans. The opportunities enjoyed by Dr. Jones 
for investigating disease were excellent and unlimited. [We omit those 
portions of the review of the labors of Dr. Jones which are of a purely 
professional character.—Eps. Wew Eclectic. | 

We turn to the larger, and in many respects, more important! contri- 
bution of Dr. Joseph Jones, which forms the third and last section of 
these sanitary memoirs, viz: “ Section third. Investigations upon the 
diseases of the Federal prisoners confined in Camp Sumpter, Andersonville, 
Ga., instituted with a view to illustrate chiefly the origin and causes of 
hospital gangrene, the relations of continued and malarial fevers, and 
the pathology of camp diarrhcea and dysentery.” 

Hearing of the unusual mortality amongst the Federal prisoners 
confined at Andersonville, Dr. Jones (as we learn) expressed, during 
an official visit to Richmond, Va., in the month of August, 1864, to 
the Surgeon-General, S. P. Moore, C.S. A., a desire to visit Camp 
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Sumpter, with the design of instituting a series of inquiries upon the 
nature and causes of the prevailing diseases. Small-pox had appeared 
amongst the prisoners, and he believed that this would form an admir- 
able field for the establishment of its characteristic lesions. ‘The condi- 
tion of Peyer’s glands in this disease was considered as worthy of 
minute investigation. 

It was also believed by Dr. Jones, that a large body of men from 
the northern portion of the United States, suddenly transported to a 
warm southern climate, and confined upon a small portion of land, 
would furnish an excellent field for the investigation of the relations of 
typhus, typhoid, and malarial fevers. 

The Surgeon-General furnished to Dr. Jones ample facilities for the 
prosecution of the investigations necessary. 

As soon as the necessary preparations could be made, Dr. Jones 
repaired to Andersonville, and examined carefully the condition and 
diseases of the sick and wounded Federal prisoners in the Confederate 
States military prison-hospital, and instituted a series of post-mortem 
examinations, with the design of elucidating the pathology of the pre- 
vailing diseases. he weather was intensely hot; and the small 
structure, surrounded at the sides with old tent-cloth and covered with 
boards, erected extemporaneously for the occasion by the surgeon in 
charge, in the open space just outside of the limits of the hospital, 
afforded but indifferent facilities for the pursuit of pathological studies, 

In this confined, unventilated room, exposed to the burning autumnal 
sun, post-mortem examinations of the thoroughly-poisoned and rapidly- 
decomposing bodies of those who had died from hospital gangrene, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and scurvy, were not unattended with discomforts 
and even some danger ; and Dr. Jones states that he felt unwilling to 
do more than to invite the codperation of the surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons, and consequently he did not feel disposed to criticise harshly 
the apparent indisposition on the part of the medical officers to engage 
insuch unpieasant and, to a certain extent, hazardous labors. 

After the conclusion of these labors among the Federal prisoners in 
the stockade and in the prison-hospital, the field of labor was changed 
to the Army of Tennessee, operating in North-western Georgia ; and a 
series of inquiries were instituted upon hospital gangrene, which was 
committing extensive ravages upon the wounded in the general hos- 
pitals, 

These active labors among the sick and wounded of the Army of 
Tennessee did not cease until the middle of November ; and Dr. Jones 
returned to Augusta, Georgia, from Columbus, on the 15th, thus escaping 
either capture or isolation in a distant part of the State. ‘The elabora- 
tion of the results of the investigations into a report to the Surgeon- 
General of the Confederate army was immediately commenced and 
steadily continued throughout the winter ; and by the close of February 
1865, the work was so far completed that the greater portion was 
placed in the hands of his clerks to copy. 

We next learn that, obtaining “leave of absence,” he went on horse- 
back to Liberty county, on the sea-coast of Georgia, with the design 
of transferring to a place of safety (secure from the constant depreda- 
tions of the Iederal forces in and around Savannah, and the liberated 
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blacks) his mother and sister, with their family. Upon his return to 
Augusia, after a journey of over five hundred miles on horseback (a 
large portion of which was performed at the imminent peril of his life 
through the lines of the enemy and in a country swarming with deser. 
ters), in the early part of April 1865, arrangements were made to carry 
his report in person, on horseback, to Richmond —all railroad communi- 
cation having been broken up by the desolating march of General 
Sherman's army through the Carolinas. It is demonstrated that in 
this march through the heart of Georgia and South C: rolina, the 
United States forces occupied a belt of country from thirty to sixty 
miles in width, and destroyed the entire railroad system, burning rolling 
stoc!., depots and bridges ; the line of march being marked by burning 
barns, cotton-gins and presses ; the destruction of agricultural imple- 
ments, and of numerous dwellings and even towns ; the loss of horses, 
mules, cows, hogs, and stock of all kinds; and by the utter impover- 
ishment of the inhabitants. 

The surrender by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston to Gen. Sherman, on the 
26th of April 1865, of all the Confederate forces east of the Chatta- 
hooche river, necessarily terminated those labors. Dr. Jones says: 


“ After the disastrous close of a struggle which had enlisted all my sympathies and 
engaged ail my energies, broken in health, fortune and spirits, I desired only peace 
and rest, and fil away these investigations amongst those of the Confederate sick 
and wounded, directed my attention wholly, to the pressing necessities of the times, 
I desired especially that the report on the Federal prisoners at Andersonville should 
never sce the light of day, because it was prepared solely for the eye of the Surgeon- 
General of the Confederate States army, and the frank manner in which ail the 
subjects had been discussed would only engender angry feelings and place weapons 
in the hands of the victors; and also because one of the chief reasons which stimu- 
jJated the preparation of this report was no longer active, namely, the rectification of 
such abuses in the conduct of military prison-hospitals as would deprive the United 
States Government of all excuses in continuing retaliatory measures upon the gallant 
soldiers of the Confederacy who had been or who might be so unfortunate as to 
become prisoners of war. By a deliberate and well-calculated policy, thousands of 
the Southern troops were confined for months and even years in Northern prisons, 
without any possibility of exchange; and I felt it to be the duty of all their fellow- 
soldiers and countrymen to avoid all unnecessary abuses in military prisons, and to 
advocate that line of policy in the treatment of prisoners of war which would tend to 
ensure the most humane treatment of Confederate prisoners during their distressing 
and painful captivity. 

“ Without any warning, IT was suddenly summoned to Washington by the United 
States authorities, and ordered to deliver up ‘all papers, reports, records, etc., of 
every kind in my possession pertaining tothe Andersonville prison.’ ‘To a paroled 
prisoner of war there was neither option nor appeal in the matter.”—(IP’p. 477-&.) 


Dr. Jones, immediately upon his arrival in Washington, addressed an 
earnest appeal to the Judge-Advocate and military tribunal, in behalf 
of his suffering fellow-citizens, from which we extract the following: 


“Tn justice to myself, as well as to those most nearly connected with this investi- 
gation, I would respectfully call the attention of Col. Chipman, Judge-Advocate, U.S. 
Army, to the fact that the matter which I now place in his hands, in obedience to 
the demands of a power from which there is no appeal, was prepared solely for the 
consideration of the Surgeon-General of the Confederate army, and was designed to 
promote the cause of humanity and to advance the interests of the medical profes- 
sion. 

“This being granted, I feel assured that the Judge-Advocate will appreciate the 
deep pain which the anticipation gives me that these labors may be diverted from 
their original mission, and applied to the prosecution of criminal cases. 
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“The same principle which led me to endeavor to deal humanely and justly to 
these suffering prisoners, and to make a truthful representation of their condition to 
the Medical Department of the Confederate army, now actuates me in recording my 
belief that, as tar as my knowledge extends, there was no deliberate or wilful design 
on the part of the Confederate Government to injure the health and destroy the lives 
of those Federal prisoners. 

“On the 21st of May 1861, it was enacted by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America: ‘That all prisoners of war taken, whether on and or sea, during 
the pending hostilities with the United States, shall be transferred by the captors, 
from time to time, and as often as convenient, to the Department of War; and it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, with the approval of the President, to 
issue such instructions to the Quartermaster-General and his subordinates as shall 
provide for the safe custody and sustenance of prisoners of war; and the rations 
furnished prisoners of war shall be the same in quantity and quality as those fur- 
nished to enlisted men in the army of the Confederacy.’ 

“By Act of February 17, 1864, the Quartermaster-General was relieved of his 
duty, and the Commissary-General of Subsistence was ordered to provide for the 
subsistence of prisoners of war. 

“ According to General Order No. 159, Adjutant and Inspector-General’s office, 
C.S. A., ‘Hospitals for prisoners of war are placed on the same footing as other 
Confederate States hospitals, in all respects, and will be managed accordingly.’ 

“The Federal prisoners were removed to South-western Georgia in the early part 
of 1864, not only to secure a place of confinement more remote than Richmond and 
other large towns from the operations of the United States forces, but also to secure 
a more abundant and easy supply of food. 

“ As far as my experience extends, no prisoner who had been reared upon wheat 
bread, and who was held in captivity for any length of time, could retain his health 
and escape either scurvy or diarrhoea if confined to the Confederate ration, issued to 
the soldiers in the field, of unbolted corn and bacon. 

“The large armies of -the Confederacy suffered more than once from scurvy ; and 
as the war progressed, secondary haemorrhage and hospital gangrene increased toa 
great extent from the deteriorated condition of the blood dependent upon the pro- 
longed use of salt meat ; and but for the active supplies received from home and 
from the various benevolent State Institutions, scurvy, diarrhcea, and dysentery would 
have committed still greater ravages. 

“Tt was believed by the citizens of the Southern States that the Confederate au- 
thorities earnestly desired to effect a continuous and speedy exchange of prisoners of 
war in their hands, on the ground that the retention of these soldiers in captivity was 
a great calamity, not only entailing a heavy expenditure of the scanty means of sub- 
sistence, already insufficient to support their suffering, half-starved, half-clad, unpaid 
armies struggling in the field with overwhelming numbers, and embarrassing their 
imperfect and dilapidated lines of communication, but also as depriving them of the 
services of a veteran army fully equal to one-third the numbers actually engaged in 
the field; and the history of subsequent events has shown that the retention in cap- 
tivity of the Confederate prisoners was one of the efficient causes of the final ever- 
throw of the Confederate Government. 

“ Without at all attempting to justify the abuses which have been alleged against 
those directly engaged in keeping the Federal prisoners, it is my honest belief that 
if the exhausted condition of the Confederate Government, with its bankrupt currency, 
with its retreating and constantly diminishing armies, with the apparent impossibility 
of filling up vacancies and of gathering a guard of sufficient strength to allow of the 
proper enlargement of the military prisons (and with a country torn and bleeding 
along all its borders, with its starving women and children and old men fleeing from 
the desolating march of contending armies, crowding the dilapidated and over- 
burdened railroad lines, and adding to the distress and consuming the poor charities 
of those in the interior who were harassed by the loss of sons and brothers and hus- 
bands, and by the fearful visions of starvation and undefined misery), could be fully 
realised, much of the suffering of the Federal prisoners would be attributed to causes 
connected with the distressed condition of the Southern States. 

“In the trial of the commandant of the interior of the Confederate States 
military prison of Andersonville, by the United States military court in the Capitol at 
Washington, only those portions of my report were used in the prosecution by the 
Judge-Advocate which related to the diseases and sufferings of the Federal prisoners. 
In the extracts read before the court whilst I occupied the witness-stand, everything 
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relating to the distressed condition of the Southern States, and to the difficulties under 
which the medical offi-ers labored in the discharge of their duties, as well as the inspection 
reports appended, was suppressed. 

“When upon the witness-stand, after hearing the extracts read from my report, I 
was compelled by a sense of justice to my suffering fellow-countrymen to state that 
I had appeared before that military tribunal in obedience to the demands of a power 
from which there was no appeal, and that my report contained other matter relatine 
to the straitened condition of the Confederate Government, as well as the inspection ie 
ports, whi h demonstrated clearly that the medical officers in charge of the sick and 
wounded Lederal prisoners had made efforts to alleviate their sufferings. 

“ These reasons have led me to desire to place all the facts before the public, who 
have already had access to certain selected facts.” —(Pp. 480-482.) 


In the first chapter which gives the results of his investigations upon 
he medical topography and climate of Camp Sumpter, Andersonville, Ga., 
and of the country in the immediate vicinity, Dr. Jones thus states the 
genera! conclusions: 


“In conclusion, as far as my physical and pathological investigations extended, I 
was compelled to believe that the diseases which proved so fatal to the Federal 
prisoners confined at Andersonville, Georgia, were due to causes other than those 
connected with the soil, water, and climate. ‘The heat of this climate may have pro- 
moted the rapid decomposition of the filth which, in violation of all hygienic laws, 
was allowed to accumulate in the stockade and hospital grounds ; and also, in itself, 
the heat may have proved a cause of debility ; but still the fearful mortality could 
not properly be referred to this condition of climate, or to all the other elements of 
climate combined. 

“No blame can be attached to the Confederate authorities for the collection of 
Federal prisoners at this elevated and healthy locality, which was more salubrious 
than one-half of the territory of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana.” —(P. 500.) 


In the second chapter, in which a minute description is given of the 
Confederate States military prison and hospital at Andersonville, we 
find the following important observation bearing upon the subject now 
under consideration : 


“The duties of the Confederate soldiers acting as guards, are limited chiefly to 
the occupation of the boxes or look-outs ranged around the stockade at regular 
intervals, and manning the batteries at the angles of the stockade. 

“Even judicial matters pertaining to themselves, as the detection and punishment 
of such crimes as thefts and murder, are abandoned to the prisoners themselves. 

“A startling instance of this occurred in the month of July, when the Federals 
tried, condemned and hanged six of their con number who had been convicted of 
stealing, and of robbing and murdering their fellow-prisoners. 

“They were all hanged upon the same day, upon gallows constructed by the 
Federal prisoners within the stockade for this especial purpose. ; 

“The condemned were guarded by their fellow-prisoners, armed with sharpened 
stakes, the points of which had been hardened in the fire, and with large clubs. 
Thousands of the prisoners gathered around to witness the executions which they 
had decreed. 

“The Confederate authorities did not interfere at all in these proceedings. 

“In this collection of men from all parts of the civilised world, every phase of 
human character was represented: the stronger preyed upon the weaker, and even 
the sick who were unable to defend themselves were robbed of their scanty supplies 
of food and clothing. Dark stories were afloat of men, both sick and well, who were 
murdered at night, strangled to death by their comrades, for scanty supplies of 
clothing or money. I heard a sick and wounded Federal prisoner accuse his nurse, 
a fellow-prisoner, of the United States army, of having stealthily, during his sleep, 
inoculated his wounded arm with gangrene, that he might destroy his life and fall heir 
to his clothing. 

“The excuse given for the absence of Confederate guards and police within the 
enclosure of the stockade, was the insufficiency of men capable of performing military 
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duty. At the time of the establishment, and during the existence, of the military 
prison at Andersonville, the Confederate Government was sorely pressed on every 
side; the best States were being overrun and desolated ; and with all the forces that 
could be gathered from all quarters, the main armies are still largely outnumbered, 
and are being steadily pressed back, leaving a desolated and ruined country. It is 
with difficulty that the Confederate Government can spare, at the present time of 
trouble and distress and disaster, between two and three thousand reserves, composed 
of old men and boys (many of whom are wholly unfit to perform even guard duty), to 
guard this large number of prisoners, which they have ever been anxious to exchange, 
and which the Confederate authorities believe to be forced upon their hands by the 
persistent action of the United States Government. 

“ Similar excuses are given for the crowded condition of the stockade. ‘Thus it is 
aifirmed that the gigantic operations, as well as the sudden and formidable raids of 
the United States forces, in Virginia, around Richmond, and in North-western Georgia, 
have compelled the sudden and continuous removal of prisoners of war to a place of 
safety. 

“The military operations of the United States have reduced the railroad system 
of the Confederate States east of the Mississippi, practicaliy to one long and un- 
certain line. ‘The utmost capacity of the railroads of the Southern Confederacy, 
which are now in a most deplorable condition, is taxed with the transportation of 
troops, sick aid wounded soldiers, prisoners of war, and provisions for the armies in 
the field. Notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the Confederate authorities, the 
armies in the field are, as is well known to the Surgeon-General, but pvorly fed and 
clothed at the best, and oftentimes are upon less than ove guarter rations. And were 
it not for supplies received in foraging. and through private sources, it would appear 
almost impossible that the Confederate army should be able to keep the field with 
anything like its present numbers. The Surgeon-General is also well acquainted with 
the fact that at the present time, large numbers, and it might a!most be said entire 
armies of Confederate troops are suffering with symptoms of scurvy, while hospital 
gangrene and pyzemia are making fearful ravages amongst the poorly-fed and badly- 
clothed and imperfectly-treated wounded of the Army of ‘Tennessee, now contending 
for the possession of Georgia. Again, the Confederate currency has depreciated 
almost to a nominal value, and large numbers of the citizens are refusing to take it in 
the purchase of provisions and lumber. In this section of Georgia the means of 
cutting and hauling lumber are scarce, not only from the original absence of machin- 
ery and scarcity of surplus horses and mules, but also from extensive destruction of 
saw-mills by the contending armies in the northern part of the State, and from the 
natural decay of machinery during three years of war in a country cut off from all 
intercourse with the surrounding world, and possessing at its best estate but few 
workshops for the manufacture of machinery. Axes, spades, tools, and implements 
of all kinds are exceedingly scarce in this section of country ; and the State has been 
so often under the hands of the impressing officers that it is difficult to obtain teams 
for hauling lumber.—(Pp. 503-505.) 

* * * “[ visited two thousand sick within the stockade, lying under 
four long sheds, which had been built at the northern portion for barracks. 

* At this time only one medical officer was in attendance. whereas at least twenty 
medical officers should have been employed. I was informed that several of the 
medical officers appointed to attend the sick in the stockade were sick, and that the 
duty was so arduous, and the exhalations from the sick and filth of the prison were 
so deleterious, that it was impossible for the medical officers to stand the service for 
any length of time. 

“Great difficulty was experienced by the surgeon in charge of the post to induce 
medical officers and physicians to accept positions in the stockade or hospital, on 
account of the absence of many of the facilities for the treatment of the sick, and the 
great and numerous depressing agencies, and the consequent unsatisfactory results 
of practice. So distressing was the service, and so great were the obstacles to suc- 
cessful and satisfactory practice amongst these men, whose censtitutions had been 
sapped by the loss of all hope of exchange on the part of their Government, and by 
long confinement upon an unvarying diet, that the more energetic Confederate 
surgeons and assistant-surgeons endeavored to get transfers to other fields of ‘abor, 
preferring the hardships and exposures of service at the front. It is also to be con- 
sidered that not only is there a scarcity of physicians in the Confederacy, but it is 
especially difficult to command the services of competent physicians in this sparsely- 
settled country. Added to all this, the gigantic military operations in Georgia, 
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attended with the utter destruction of her territory in the rear of the Federal forces 

and with the serious wounding of thousands of Confederate troops, have absorbed 
the sympathies and attention and commanded the abilities of almost every available 
physician i in the State. The hospitals of the Army of Tennessee have been in cop- 
stant motion for months, following the continuous series of disasters and ev jacuations 

in Northern Georgia, and are crowded with the seriously wounded, suffering in many 
cases with the most extensive hospital gangrene and with fatal pyamia. Every town 
and village is filled with the sick and wounded of the Army of Tennessee ; and the 
priv: itions and suiferings of the Confederate troops, even amongst their own country- 
men, are great beyond de: scription, and equal to those of any army in ancient or 
modern times. With the whole energies of this people engaged in ‘such a terrible 
and unequal struggle, it is not singular that medical talent of the highest order should 
be scarce and difficult of access and control at the interior posts. 

“The very conditions and results of the contest, also, without doubt, tend to excite 
such prejudices as would disincline medical officers from voluntarily seeking service 
amongst their captive enemies, who are the representatives of those who are secking 
to conquer and desolate their native land.—(Pp. 511-512.) 

“The haggard, distressed countenances of these miserable, complaining, dejected 
living skeletons, crying for medicine and food and cursing their Government tor its 
brutality in refusing to exchange prisoners, and the ghastly corpses with their glazed 
eye-balls staring up into vacant space, with the flies swarming down their open and 
grinning mouths and over their ragged clothes, infested with lice, as they lay amongst 
the sick and dying, formed a picture of helpless, hopeless misery, which it would be 
impossible to portray by words or by the brush. A feeling of disappointment and 
even of resentment, on account of the action of the United States Government upon 
the subject of the exchange of prisoners, appeared to be wide-spread, and the appa- 
rent hopeless nature of the negotiations for the general exchange of prisoners appeared 
to be a cause of universal regret and of deep and injurious *despondency. I heard 
some of the prisoners go so far as to exonerate the Confederate Government from any 
charge of intentionally subjecting them to protracted confinement, with its necessary 
and unavoidable suffering in a country cut off from all intercourse with foreign 
nations and sorely pressed on all sides ; whilst, on the other hand, they charged their 
prolonged captivity upon their own Government, which was attempting to make the 
negro equal to the white man.”—(Page 516.) 


To show that he had not misrepresented the sentiments of these 
prisoners, Dr. Jones quotes a series of resolutions passed, and pub- 
lished in the Savannah papers, by these Andersonville prisoners.—( Pp. 
516, 517, 518.) 

At the close of this chapter Dr. Jones records the following import- 
ant fact, showing the healthiness of this locality: 


“It is worthy of note, in connection with the preceding description of the condi- 
tion of the prisoners within the stockade, that several hundred of the Federal prison- 
ers had been released on parole, and filled all the sub-offices, as clerks, carpenters, 
cooks, bakers, ration-dividers, nurses, ward-masters, stewards, and druggists. These 
men, who had the liberty of the entire post, were well-clothed and presented a stout, 
healthy appearance, and, as a general rule, appeared to be in better circumstances 
and to enjoy much more robust health than the Confederate troops guarding the 
prison. 

“ To these paroled prisoners were confided not only the preparation and cooking 
of the food, but also the distribution of the rations to the sick and well within the 
stockade of the hospital.”—(P. 518.) 


In the fourth chapter, in which a consolidated report is published, 
giving the classified diseases and deaths among the prisoners for each 
month, Dr. Jones proposes certain measures of relief for the prisoners, 
and prefaces his recommendation with the following observations : 

“ Surrounded by these depressing agencies, the postponement of the general ex- 
change of prisoners and the constantly-receding hopes of deliverance through the 
action of their own Government depressed the already desponding spirits, and de- 
stroyed those mental and moral energies so necessary for a successful struggle against 
disease and its active agents. 
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“ Tome-sickness and disappointment, mental depression and distress, attending the 
daily longings for an apparently hopeless release, appeared to be as potent agencies 
in the destruction of these prisoners as the physical causes of actual disease. 

“This gigantic mass of human suffering calls loudly for relief, not only for its own 
sake and the cause of humanity, but also on account of the brave Confederate soldiers 
now in the hands of the Federal Government. 

“In presuming to step aside, for one moment, from the line of labor indicated in 
the Surgeon-General’s order, and to volunteer suggestions with reference to the ameli- 
oration of suffering and the rectification of abuses, I am well aware that the same 
principles of enlarged humanity which the Surgeon-General has ever displayed in the 
management of the medical department in its varied and difficult relations, as well 
to the Federal prisoners as to the Confederate armies, actuates the Chief Executive, 
as well as all the high officers of the Government charged with the general direction 
of such matters ; and that no effort has been spared by the Confederate authorities, 
through Col. Robert Ould, agent of exchange, to effect a complete and speedy ex- 
change of Federal prisoners in their hands. 

“As long as the Confederate Government is compelled to hold these prisoners as 
hostages for the safe return and exchange of the captive men of its own armies, it is 
difficult to devise measures for the mitigation of much of the suffering of such an 
immense army of prisoners (equal at least to one-fourth of the Confederate forces 
actually engaged in the field east of the Mississippi), in a purely agricultural and 
sparsely settled country, with imperfect lines of communication, with but few manu- 
factories, without commerce, cut off from all communication with the surrounding 
world, deprived of even the necessary medicines which have been declared by its 
enemies ‘contraband of war,’ with torn and bleeding borders, with progressively 
diminishing powers of subsistence, with its entire fighting population in arms, and 
yet being steadily driven back and overpowered by the hosts of the enemy, with a 
constant driving in of the population from the constantly contracting borders upon 
the overcgowded and distressed centre, and with a corresponding increase of travel 
upon the dilapidated railroads, already taxed far beyond their capacity with the 
transportation of troops, the munitions of war, and the sick and wounded. 

“In Georgia especially, the very State in which these prisoners are confined, is 
the pressure of the Confederate disaster felt with daily increasing force. The disas- 
trous campaign in Northern Georgia has been attended with the desolation of the 
fairest portions of the State. 

“Thousands of families from the devastated regions, and from the towns and 
villages from Chattanooga to Atlanta and beyond, have fled to the regions considered 
more safe from invasion, and are occupying old cars, depdts, sheds, and tents, along 
the entire railroad system of Georgia. 

“ Thousands of old men, delicate women, and defenceless children, have not only 
lost all their earthly possessions, but are without a roof to cover their heads, and are 
dependent for their daily bread upon the charities of the State government. The 
hospitals attached to the Army of Tennessee are in a constant state of motion, and 
the poorly-fed and imperfectly-treated wounded are suffering with the worst forms of 
hospital gangrene and pyemia. Every available building, including churches and 
colleges and school-houses, suitable for hospital purposes, in all the towns and 
villages, are crowded with the sick and wounded, and Georgia may with truth be 
said to be one vast hospital. 

“Tt is therefore with a sincere appreciation of the great difficulties of the situation 
that I respectfully present for the consideration of the Surgeon-General the condi- 
tions which I believe to be essential to the relief of these suffering prisoners.” —(Pp. 
533-539-) ; 

This chapter also contains valuable inspection and sanitary reports 
from the chief surgeon of the post, Isaiah H. White, and others, show- 
ing the efforts made by the Confederate surgeons for the relief of the 
Federal prisoners. (See pp. 535-552. ) 

The remaining chapters contain minute and critical reports upon the 
diseases of the Confederate guard at Andersonville; and upon the 
diseases of the Federal prisoners at Andersonville, which were referred 
to climatic causes, etc., viz: exposure, heat, sun-stroke, salt diet, the 
action of specific poisons supposed to arise from crowding and foul 
exhalations, typhoid fever, etc. 
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It would be impossible in the necessarily confined limits of this 
review to give any abstract of these various chapters and we must 
content ourselves with a record of the conclusions deduced by Dr. 
Joseph Jones from his investigations at Andersonville as stated in the 
ninth and last chapter of his report. 


“T, The great mortality amongst the Federal prisoners confined in the military 
prison at Andersonville was not referable to climatic causes, or to the nature of the 
soil and waters.—(P. 642.) 

“IL. Not only were malarial fevers of infrequent occurrence amongst the Federal 
prisoners, but typhoid fever was rare, and typhus fever was unknown.—(Pp. 642-644) 

“III. The chief causes of death amongst the Feceral prisoners at Andersonville 
were scurvy and its results, and bowel atfections, chronic and acute diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

“ Notwithstanding the exposure of these prisoners without shelter, the diseases 
referable more directly to this cause, as pneumonia, bronchitis, catarrh, and rheuma- 
tism, did not prevail toa greater extent amongst the Federal prisoners than amongst 
the Confederate soldiers in the field, who were in like manner expesed to the cold 
of winter and heat of summer, without tents and without any other shelter than that 

which they were able to construct with their hands.—(V. 644.) 

“IV. The effects of salt meat and of farinaceous food without fresh vegetables, 
were manifested in the great prevalence of scurvy. 

“The scorbutic condition thus induced, modified the course of every disease, 
poisoned every wound, however slight, and lay at the foundation of those obstinate 
and exhausting diarrhoeas and dysenteries which swept off thousands of these un- 
fortunate men. 

“Zhe Federal prisoners recewed the same raticn tn kind, guality and amount, issued 
to the Cinfedrate soldiers in the field. ‘Vhese rations were insutficienf, and without 
that variety of fresh meat and vegetables which would ward off scurvy from soldiers 
as well as prisoners 

“As far as my experience extended, no body of troops could be confined ex- 
clusively to the Confederate ration without suffering materially in their heath, and 
Without manifesting symptoms of scurvy. ‘The Confederate ration grew worse and 
worse as the war progressed, and as portion afler portion of the most fcrtile regions 
of the Confederate States was overrun and devastated by the Federal armies. In 
the straitened condition of the Confederate States, the support of an army of fifty 
thousand prisoners, forced u’on ther hands by a relentless Policy, Was a gicat and Cis 
tressing burden, which consumed their scant resources and exhausted their over- 
taxed energies. It was the belief of the army, as well as of the people, that the Con- 
federate Government not only earnestly desired the exchange of all prisoners of war 
in their hands, but also that the Confederate authorities charged with the exchange 
of prisoners had used every efiort in their power to effect an exchange of all prisoners 
in their hands, and to establish definite rules by which all prisoners of war might 
be continuously exchanged as soon as possible after capture =Whateve: the feelings 
of resentment on the part of the Confederates may have been against those who 
were invading and desclating their native land, the desire for the speedy exchange 
and return of the great army of veterans held captive in the Northern prisons was 
earnest and universal; and this desire for speedy and continuous exchange n the 
part of the Government, as well as on the part of the people, spratg not mercly 
from motives of compassion for their unfortunate kindred aid fetlow-soldiers, but 
also from the dictates of that policy which would exchange on the part of a weak 
and struggling people a large army of prisoners (consumers and non-combatants re- 
quiring an army for their guard) for an army of their ve'erans. Afait from the real 
facts if the case, tt is imbossthle to conceive that any geverument in the distressed and 
stugcling condition of the Confederate States could deli: erately advo ate any policy wich 
would derive it of a large army of veterans, and compel it to waste tts scant supplies 
(already insuffiiient for the support of its struggling and rb cating ai my) upon an in- 
mense number of prisoners, And as the result his shen, the destruct on of the Con- 
wderate Government was accomplished as much by the persistent retention in captr ity of 
the Conf-derate soldiers as by the ¢ mancipation and aiming of the slaves.—(VP_ 645 ) 

*V. From the sameness of the food and from the action of the poisonous gases 
jn the densely-crowded and filthy stockade and hospital, the blood was altered 1n its 
constitution, even before the manifestation of actual disease. 
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“VI. The impoverished condition of the blood, which led to serious effusions 
within the ventricles of the brain and around the brain and spinal cord, and into the 
pericarcial and abdominal cavities, was gradually induced by the action of several 
causes, but chiefly by the character of the tood.—(Pp. 646-649.) 

“VIL Scurvy, arising from sameness of food and imperfect nutrition, caused 
either directly or indirectly, nine-tenths of the deaths amongst the Federal prisoners 
at Andersonville. 

“Not only were the deaths, referred to unknown causes, to apopleay, to anasarca 
and to debility, traceable to scurvy and its effects ; and not only was the mortality in 
small-pox, pneumonia and typhoid fever, and in all acute diseases, more than, doubled 
by the scorbutic taint, but even the all but universal and deadly bowel affections 
arose from the same causes, and derived their fatal character from the same condi- 
tion which produ-ed the scurvy. 

“In truth, these men at Andersonville were in the condition of a crew at sea, 
confined upon a foul ship, upon salt meat and unvarying food and without fresh 
vegetables. Not only so, but these unfortunate prisoners were like men forcibly 
confined and crowded upon a ship tossed about on a stormy ocean, without a rudder, 
without a compass, without a guiding-star, and without any apparent boundary or end 
to their voyage ; and they reflected, in their steadily increasing miseries, the distressed 
condition and waning fortunes of a devastated and bleeding country, which was com- 
peiled, in justice to her own unfortunate sons, to hold these men in this most distress- 
ing captivity.—(Pp. 649-650.) 

“VIII. The bowel affections, which were classed under the heads of diarrhoea 
and dysentery, were due to several causes, but chiefly to the same causes which in- 
duced the scurvy ; and these diseases were accompanied with p ofound lesions of the 
intestinal mucous membrane located more especially in the ileum, colon and rectum ; 
and these lesions were characterised chiefly by thickening and soticning of the mucous 
membrane, congestion and enlargemest of the villi, intense congestion of the tubular 

, gland-, attended with hamorrhage, intense congestion and ulceration of the lower 
portion of the ileum and of the colon and rectum.—(P. 650.) 

“IX. Drugs exercised but litle influence over the fatal progress and termination 
of chronic diarrhoea and dysentery in the military prison and hospital at Anderson- 
ville, chiefly because the proper form cf nourishment (milk, rice, vegetables, anti- 
scorbutics, and nourishing animal and vegetable soups) was not issued, and could not 
be procured in sufficient quantities for the sick prisoners.—(P. 650.) 

“X. The fact that hospital gangrene appeared in the stockade first, and origin- 
ated spontaneously without any previous contagion, and occurred sporadically all over 
the stockade and prison-hospital, was proof positive that this disease will arise when- 
ever the conditions of crowding, filth, foul air, and bad diet are present.—(P. 651.) 

“XI. A scorbutic condition of the system appeared to faver the origin of foul 
ulcers, which frequently took on true hospital gangrene —(P 651-653 ) 

“XIL Gangrenous spots, followed by rapid destruction of tissue, appeared in 
some cases in which there had been no previous or existing weund or abrasion; and 
without such well-established facts it might be assumed that the disease was propa- 
gated from one patient to another in every case, either by exhalations from the gan- 
grenous surface or by direct contact. 

“XIIL The unfortunate accidents which followed vaccination in certain cases, 
were referable chiefly to the scorbutic state of the patients, and the tendency of all 
abrasions and wounds, however slight, to assume gangrenous ulceration 

“The charge that the Confederate surgeons wilfully introduced poisonous vaccine 
matter intu the arms of these prisoners, was as malicious as it was false “In every 
collection of officers and men it may be possible to find seme unprincip ed individual, 
and [ cannot say that the Confederate officers of Andersonville formed an exception 
tothe general frailties of mankind; but this I do know by personal observation, that 
they deplored the distressing fate of these unfortunate victims to a relentless policy, 
and earnestly « esired to do their duty in the cause of suffering humanity.—(P. 659.) 

“XIV_ In the depraved condition of these prisoners, and in the foul atmosphere 
of the military prison-hospital of Andersonville, amputation did not arrest hospital 
§angrene ; the disease almost invariably returned.”—(P. 655.) 


We gather from this report that, first, the Confederate States 
Government was opposed to the retention in captivity of prisoners of 
war, and used every exertion to effect a speedy and continuous ex- 
change of prisoners. 
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Second. The retention in captivity of veteran Confederate soldiers 
(50,000) was one of the most potent of all causes in the final ang 
complete overthrow of the Confederate Government. 

Third. Much of the suffering of the prisoners at Andersonville was 
due to the distre$sed and devastzted condition of ihe Southern States 
and was chiefly dependent upon causes over which the Confederate 
Government had but little control. The responsibility of the sufferings 
of the Federal prisoners confined in Southern prisons rests mainly, if 
not entirely, upon the United States Government. . 

That the Confederate military officers in charge of the Andersonville 
prisoners are justly censurable, every candid mind will admit; for no 
one can doubt or deny that the sufferings and deaths of these prisoners 
could have been materially reduced by the erection of sun and weather 
sheds, by an adequate system of “policing” of the grounds, by the 
digging of a sufficient number of wells to furnish a full supply of clean 
water, and by an efficient system of drainage. ‘The prisoners then 
selves could easily have accomplished all that was necessary in these 
respects. It is still evident, however, that the chief causes of mortality 
arose from circumstances which the Confederate Government was 
powerless to control. 

Dr. Jones very truthfully and very fully admits all the errors on the 
part of those with whose cause he was so fully identified, and the 
writer, who was also sent to Andersonville on a similar mission in 
1864, bears cheerful testimony to the accuracy and fidelity of Dr. Joness 
reports. 

These able reports cannot possibly be too widely known. They 
must be accepted as Ais/ory, in regard to the terrible events of which 
they treat, for their truth is self-evident and undeniable. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE OLD MONK IN THE BELFRY. 


ARK! the mournful numbers rolling 
Where the hooded monk is tolling, 
Ever and anon his forehead 
Bending o’er the hempen coil : 
To and fro his shadow swinging 
With the refrain he is ringing — 
Ah! the woeful refrain bringing 
To an end all human toil. 
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Through the ivied loophole slender, 
Like an aureole of splendour, 
Poised amid those sounds abhorréd, 
O’er the swaying cowl of serge, 
Streams the dav’s departing glory, 
Fitful gleams, now gold, now gory, 
Down the ample beard and hoary 
Timing with the chiming dirge. 


Sidelong to that lonely mortal, 
Through the sanctuary portal, 
Glimpses from the great cathedral 
Steal upon his ravished sight ; 
Glimmerings from the oriel painted 
With angelic forms and sainted, 
Seen where incense clouds have fainted 
Softly in the holy light. 


Twinklings from the waxen tapers 

Shining through those sacred vapours, 

Silvery flames that like a bede-roll 
Circle the celestial place ; 

Hyacinths to purple glooming, 

Lilies virginally blooming, 

Roses heavy with perfuming, 
Clustering in ambrosial grace. 
Pouring from the bells above him, 
Soaring to the souls that love him, 

Still the monotones of sorrow 
Crown the monk’s dejected head 

With a nimbus of vibrations, 

Like a thorn-wreath’s emanations, 

Earth’s sublime reverberations 
Mourning for her holy dead. 


Though dumb grief to weeping urges 
Yon’ grey ringer of the dirges, 
Yet his trembling hand can borrow 
Solace from the belfry rope, 
Drawing forth those notes of wailing 
That to heaven, like prayers prevailing, 
Seem to rise, not unavailing, 
Sounds whose echoes breathe of hope. 


Lo! in the vast minster only — 

Summoned to this labour lonely, 

When the evening sun declining 
Sheds a glory over all— 
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Toils the monk, and toiling prayeth, 
Though no whispered prayer he sayeth 
To the God his heart obeyeth, 

Whom its life-long throbs recall. 


Radiant shines the gorgeous building, 
Day’s departing beams are gilding, 
Each minutest grace defining 
In one glare divinely bright: 
Loftiest trefoil, lowliest basement, 
Daintiest mullion of rich casement, 
Scatheless smiles through time’s defacement, 
Bathed in the celestial light. 


Loud and clear the tongue of iron 
That metallic thrills environ, 

In the ancient belfry swinging, 
Where the echoes ebb and flow, 
Make, with mystic power abounding, 
Vocal all the fane surrounding, 
As with clarion peal resounding 

In the sundown’s golden glow. 


Hid from view, the inner splendour, 
Save what glimpse the porch can render 
To the silent Watcher ringing 
Calmly on the checkered floor — 
He, as with his eyes beholding, 
Sees, from memory’s stores unfolding, 
All the pillared pomp upholding 
Groined roof fretted o’er and o’er. 


Sees the arched clerest’ries pointed, 

As with heaven’s own chrism anointed, 

Filled with rainbow-dyes resplendent — 
Gleamings from the bliss above: 

Sees where, down the nave, in showers, 

Scattered petals of sweet flowers 

Trailed before the host’s veiled powers 
Blossom types of awe and love. 


Hears, though hushed, the organ sounding 
Forth its trumpet-clang astounding, 
Dulcet treble notes attendant 

On the pedals’ thunderous bass: 
Hears, in thought, the choral voices — 
Till his very soul rejoices — 
Lift the vibrant song that poises, 

Eddying round the sacred place. 
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Yet, alone, the bell-note pealing 
Sounds: till—hark! from graveyard stealing 
Softly through the chiming pauses 
Of the solemn dirge he rings — 
Rex tremende majestatis, 
Oui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva mie, fons pietatis, 
Some far choir angelic sings — 


Dying down in dim recession, 

While the sorrowing procession 

Gathers round the tomb that causes 
These lamenting words to rise; 

*Mid the vigil he is keeping, 

See you not the old monk weeping, 

Scalding drops from heart-fount leaping, 
Trembling, raining from his eyes. 


(The Bell ceases.) 


Ah! for whem tears so wild? 
Whisper close! Hear the truth !— 
For the child of the child 
Of the love of his youth. 


THE PULPIT AND THE PRESS.* 


I’ no age of the world were startling novelties transmuted into 
commonplaces, and paradoxes changed into truisms, so speedily 
a that in which we live. ‘This remark is itself a truism, and requires, 
therefore, no proof or illustration. But it may not be altogether so 
tite to observe, that if these novelties acquire a speedy currency, they 
we apt, from the very fact, to retain their precise original form, with 
the exact measure of truth, half-truth, or mere plausibility, they at first 
embodied. An age of travelling is an age of a thousand acquaintance- 
ships and few friendships. You see a face, you enter into chat, you 
become in a few hours familiar with accent and expression, but next 
day your companion takes a different route, and you part for ever. 

¢ intimate and sympathizing knowledge, the gradually-woven and 
well-tested bonds of feeling and association, the habitual regard mellow- 


* This Essay was first printed several years ago. 
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ing more and more into affection, which are the characteristics of 
friendship, cannot so originate. We imagine that our railway-traig 
acquaintanceships have their parallel in our intellectual world: the 
faces of truths are seen, but their hearts remain hidden ; they glance 
past us, leaving, it may be, the recollection of their outward form, by 
seldom embraced with thorough and earnest comprehension, As jy 
the other case, too, there is an extreme and perilous likelihood that 
the homely or the profound thought attract no attention, while the 
gilded counterfeit, all smiles and plausibility, be at once and cordially 
accepted. 

It is a remark common among commonplace, that the newspaper has 
altogether, or to a large extent, superseded the pulpit. It was Mr, 
Carlyle, we think, in Sartor Resartus, who first broadly asserted the 
fact, “A Preaching Friar,” these are his words, “settles himself ia 
every village, and builds a pulpit which he calls a newspaper. There- 
from he preaches what most momentous doctrine is in him for man’s 
salvation ; and dost not thou listen and observe?” This is but the 
key-note of a strain which has since been played with a thousand varia. 
tions, but without essential alteration of a single note ; not a fresh gleam 
of light has, to our knowledge, been shed upon the subject ; the original 
assertion has neither been questioned in itself nor pressed to its conse- 
quences ; and in the meantime, in all heads and over all columns, 
there float hazy notions of the transference of priestly functions from 
the pulpit to the press, of the prophetic mission of the journalist, of 
the destiny of the broad-sheet to regenerate the world, and so on. 

We venture the assertion, that in all this there is a great amount of 
superficiality and mistake ; that the generalisation by which pulpit and 
press are confounded is false. If so, the matter may be serious. True 
generalisation is the ultimate fruit of philosophy ; false generalisation is 
error armed with the sword of logic. ‘True generalisation is the result of 
accurate induction ; the synthesis growing gradually out of the analysis: 
and on the accuracy of the previous analysis will depend the accuracy of 
those particular assertions which synthesis empowers. A false general- 
isation covers innumerable particular errors, and prevents, in each case, 
the truth from being known. In the case before us, for instance, if 
preacher and journalist are convertible terms, we cease to inquire 
whether their spheres of operation, their mode of mental action, the 
nature of their influence, and the tests by which they are to be tried, 
are really the same or different. By classing them under one appella- 
tion, we may be misterpreting certain of the most important phenomena 
of our time ; we may be introducing confusion into our entire theory oi 
the modern social development. We think it will be found not devoid 
of interest, and may prove rich in suggestion, to investigate deliberately 
the whole matter, and endeavor to read off a few of the facts and lessons 
in world-history, offered by the present aspect of preaching and jour- 
nalism. 

A first glance at the subject reveals almost all that has hitherto been 
perceived. The influence of the pulpit does not bulk so largely in the 
public eye as it did in former ages. Not to mention the time when the 
monastery was the retreat of learning and the source of knowledge, how 
different was the state of matters when Knox thundered against Queen 
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Mary from the pulpit of St. Giles’s, or when the divines met at West- 


ninster! In the whole age of the Reformation, the pulpit was, more 

or less expressly, a political institution. The preacher was a politician. 

His words, delivered to his congregation, determined royal marriages, 

thinned or crowded the ranks of political parties, directed the move- 

ments of armies. Whatever may now be discussed in the leading 

article of a modern newspaper, was then more or less directly treated 

of in the pulpit. Knox, it has been said, was a kind of king in Scot- 

land; Henderson was one of the leading statesmen of his day. ‘The 

blind veneration for the clergy which had marked the ages of Popery, 

was succeeded by a more reasonable deference, that seemed as secure. 

Endowed no longer in the popular esteem with religious infallibility, the 

ministers could not alienate that power which was the necessary result 

of their intellectual superiority — their breadth of view and extent of 
culture. They were the guides of public opinion. They had the ear 

of the community. The necessary result was, that they wielded indi- 

rectly a wast civil power ; that the attempt to put down Knox would 

have been resented as we should now resent an interference with the 
freedom of the press, and that the prerogative of Charles was less 
powerful than the popularity of Roundhead preachers. ‘The altered 
state of things is obvious. ‘The Church has receded from direct politi- 
cal influence, and the press has advanced in towering prominence. 
Queen Elizabeth tuned her pulpits; a politician of the Long Parlia- 
ment hearkened diligently for the public voice as expressed by the 
dergy ; a modern politician trims his papers, or rather finds that it is 
no longer possible to trim them, and takes to trimming his own sails 
instead. It never occurs to him to ask what is the burden of the dis- 
courses of Henry Melvill or Mr. Binney; but he quietly endorses the 
mandate of Zhe Zimes. The Covenanting ministers have been much 
blamed for their doings in Leslie’s camp on Doon Hill before the battle 
of Dunbar ; it is upon “ our own correspondents” that the wrath of all 
who dare to be angry on the subject is poured, when they look towards 
the Allied Camp of Sebastopol. ‘The united and resolute demand of 
the London press, on certain subjects, no ministry can defy; we are 
not sure that any ministry could long defy, on an important question of 
general policy, the full power of Z%e Zimes. The Good Regeut leaned 
on Knox; Sir Robert Peel formally thanked Capt. Sterling for his 
leading articles. ‘To one who reads 7%e Zimes carefully during the 
sitting of Parliament, it becomes almost startling to observe how parlia- 
mentary measures are suggested, decreed, or whiffed aside, by that 
remarkable power. It is one of our distinct political agencies, an 
unforeseen growth among British institutions, and very singularly supple- 
menting our constitution. Nature and fact always outrun theory; a 
Times newspaper is too much for an Abbe Sityes. And not only by direct 
political discussion do our newspapers and magazines govern us: they 
affect our whole mode of thought. Gradually springing out of our 
system of social life, they now overshadow it; and it would not, 
perhaps, be carrying the analogy too far to say, that in that gourd- 
shadow only stunted herbs and sickly flowers will grow. But we need 
not extend these remarks. ‘I'he tendency in the public mind is not to 
underrate but to exaggerate the power of the press, and as all the 
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information necessary to our discussion is patent to every reader, we 
are safe in assuming it in his possession as we proceed. 

The broad view we have taken indicates that first impression, beyond 
which, we have said, there has yet been no progress. In general, the 
impression is, beyond question, correct. But does it exhaust the subject? 
The influence of the pulpit has receded from observation : has it ceased 
to act? ‘There are certain facts which may lead us to hesitate before 
returning an answer in the affirmative. It is clear, to begin with, that 
the press has the lion’s share of delaration and of declamation on the 
subject. It is heard perpetually ; it alone speaks directly on political 
questions ; and its tendency is decided to sneer at and underrate the 
intelligence and influence of the clergy. On questions of foreign policy, 
too, where Englishmen in general are peculiarly ignorant, and in all 
economic discussions, the influence of the press is paramount. But a 
keen observer may have perceived, that there is a class of questions in 
connection with which that influence, as exerted on Parliament, very 
remarkably fails. ‘These are questions which have more or less a 
religious character. We shall instance one or two, irresistibly sugges- 
tive of some other influence to counteract that of journalism. 

The voice of the ruling portion of the London press is unanimous 
on the subject of the admission of the Jews to Parliament. The whole 
of that intellectual world specially represented by the press approves 
the measure. Yet it has been lost in the Houses, and will probably 
continue to be lost. Again, the ruling press of London demands, with 
importunate unanimity, that the British Museum and the picture gal- 
leries be thrown open to the public on Sundays. We do not think 
there is any probability that Parliament will accede to the demand. 
The opening of the Crystal Palace may be regarded as a separate 
question, and here, too, there is the like unanimity on the part of the 
press, with the like refusal on the part of Parliament. On the subject 
of education, the dominant London press may be said to have but one 
opinion. ‘The theological distinctions which encumber the question are 
declared unworthy of discussion. They are made the subject of fierce 
and uncompromising derision. A system of national education is im- 
portunately demanded. When you enter Parliament, the scene is 
completely changed. ‘The net-work, which before seemed of dew and 
cobwebs, to be brushed aside with careless facility, is converted into a 
fence of iron. Scheme after scheme is proposed ; scheme after scheme 
is discussed ; speeches are spoken by the stricken hour, day after day, 
week, perhaps, after week ; honorable members draw upon their vital 
energies to the shortening of their invaluable lives ; page after page is 
printed on broadsheet and in blue-book ; and the conclusion is— 
nothing! Theological questions determine the issue. You are in a 
different atmosphere from that of the press. 

What is the cause of all this? We believe it is, that the indirect 
influence of the clergy is far more powerful than is believed. It per- 
vades the vast middle class. It tells in elections. Not concerning 
itself with subjects of general politics or social economy, not con- 
sciously intermeddling, save in a very small and silent way, in any 
department of politics, it exercises a mighty and penetrating influence 
in what is perhaps the most natural, appropriate, and healthful manner. 
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The great fact is unquestionable, that in the whole range of questions 
connected, directly or indirectly, with religion, the press speaks on one 
side, and Parliament votes on another. ‘The fact must be accounted for ; 
and we are inclined to believe that the Radical journalist was, to a 
certain considerable extent, in the right as to fact, though in the spirit 
of his remark we do not in the least agree, when he declared, in refer- 
ence to political action, that “the white chokers are choking us all.” 
Of the relative influence of the pulpit on our general modes of 
thought, we do not yet speak. 

We have found that the exclusive political influence which we are at 
times apt to attribute to the press, is by no means in its possession. In 
cases in which the influence of the Church admits of being exhibited — 
and we might have cited questions more distinctively ecclesiastical, in 
which ecclesiastical influence is still more direct—that influence is 
easily traceable. But may this not lead us further to a distinct limning 
out of the several spheres of the modern pulpit and the modern press ? 
May we not have discovered a key, not only to the peculiarities of their 
respective political influence, but to their action upon our whole social 
life? Let it be remarked, that we institute a historical, not a philo- 
sophical inquiry. We do not ask, what are the legitimate provinces of 
religion and literature, of press and pulpit, as they might be fixed by 
theory, but what are the provinces which the course of events — the 
application of new mechanical agencies, and the unconstrained progress 
of the human mind — have assigned them? 

As Christianity embodied in itself principles which searched more 
deeply into human nature than any system which ever acted upon the 
human mind, as it touched deeper affinities, and awoke more compre- 
hensive elements of joint and several action, than had previously 
entered into civilisation, so the Reformation brought these into more 
perfect development and wider action than had been witnessed in any 
previous century of the Christian era. It awoke to new energy forces 
which had been but partially engaged in working out the Reformation 
itself! As a rule which may be pronounced universal, revolutions were 
in former ages effected by conscious, intelligent, reasoning units, and 
by unconscious, unreasoning, merely consenting masses. It looks 
different in Greece and Rome, but was not in reality so: the freemen 
themselves were in those kingdoms a class. In certain countries, at 
the era of the Reformation, the people were enlightened and convinced 
by a gradual and spontaneous progress; but even in such instances 
the heads of the movement were the powers that be ; and in countries 
which will occur to all, the Reformation was almost entirely a political 
revolution. But it was, humanly speaking, the last great intellectual 
revolution which can be so characterised. When it was completed 
three great fetters were for ever struck from the limbs of those nations 
which accepted it as the latest development of civilisation. Slavery 
had been previously destroyed in Europe ; ecclesiastical infallibility 
was now discarded ; and the monopoly of knowledge was doomed by 
the discovery of the printing-press. Modern history is the mad gam- 
bolling, or the free and graceful movement, of the nations from whose 
limbs these fetters fell away. Proclaiming loudly the doctrine of 
private judgment, the political theologians and theological politicians 
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of the Reformation allied themselves with another power, whose epoch 
was inaugurated by the printing- press — the power of education. Eqy. 
cation and the printing press opened new fields of information ang 
speculation to multitudes, who had never dreamed either of extensive 
information or original speculation. New departments of intellectual 
exertion required new intellectual laborers. May it not be, then, that 
it is not so much the contraction of the sphere of religious and clerical 
influence which marks the modern age, as the expansion of the whole 
province over which intellectual influence is exercised ? May not all, 
or almost all, that is done by the newspaper, the magazine, and the 
volume, be supplementary to what was done of old time by the pulpit? 
May not the press and the pulpit be the types and representatives of 
perhaps the most grand and important of all the developments of the 
great modern principle of d/z7szon of dabor? May they not symbolize 
a separation between the distinctively moral and the distinctively intel- 
lectual provinces, paralleled in no previous age, but necessary to the 
consummation of human culture? ‘To ask the question is to receive 
its affirmative answer. It becomes perfectly evident to one who glances 
along the period of our modern development, that there has grown up 
a demand for knowledge which the pulpit cannot supply, and which, it 
does not seem unreasonable to say, it ought not to supply. A vast and 
powerful profession has arisen to meet the new demand. It is in the 
natural course of events that press and pulpit have been severed, 
and, if we look fairly into the phenomenon, we may find that it is by 
no means a cause of lamentation. 

They are nowise the deepest influences of which we are the most 
conscious. Unconscious influences, which emerge into consciousness 
only in the pain or dreariness of their discontinuance, are the most 
powerful. <A child is not conscious of its mother’s love. It is around 
him like mild sunshine pervading the atmosphere, coloring all things, 
but itself unseen. It smiles upon him in his sleep. It makes a litle 
place of rest around him, in which every wind is tuned to melody. It 
is when it ceases that itis known. It is when the mother’s smile of 
universal indulgence, of unconstrained, uncalled-for care, is taken from 
the face of the worid, and stern, exacting, merciless demand is written 
in its every iron line, that the want is felt. ‘The most powerful in- 
fluences of nature are all of an unobserved, steady, gentle nature, 
realised most acutely in their cessation. Soitis with light. So it is with 
dew. So it is with the gentle rain that droppeth from heaven. The 
healthful operations of nature are never spasmodic ; a fact, by the way, 
which we commend to Professor Aytoun, as the strongest and most 
strictly scientific proof producible that the spasmodic school in poetry 
is amistake. We imagine that the influence of religion, and, we scruple 
not to say, of the clergy, in our modern system of life, is somewhat of 
this sort. Sitting monotonously in your pew from Sunday to Sunday, 
hearing the same psalms or hymns sung, listening to sermons which 
have at least that characteristic of art that they can be contemplated 
as wholes as soon as the exordium and first head are despatched, and 
having texts repeated in your ear with which you are not only perfectly 
familiar but which constantly recur from Sabbath to Sabbath, you are 
apt to conclude that your mind is altogether unaffected, and that a 
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total cessation of attendance would occasion no change whatever in 
your prevailing moods and opinions. But experience of a foreign land, 
where there was no weekly worship, might work a change in your im- 
pressions. The Sabbath bell has a sacredness and a charm when heard 
across the sea. You might perceive a something stealing over the mind 
dificult to define, but marking a real and by no means auspicious 
change ; a certain spiritual dryness ; a comparative absence of rever- 
ence and child-like looking of the soul towards Heaven ; an infrequency 
of scriptural associations and imagery ; a discontinuance of that mental 
condition which belongs to the state in which life is a prayer and work 
indeed worship. We do not here speak at hap-hazard ; we believe 
that we mention a fact. And we cannot doubt that an influence of the 
nature we have indicated very largely pervades British society. Nay, 
we are inclined to think that, however unseen, this influence does more 
really to mould the national character, and has a more powertul hold 
upon the public mind, than that of the press. ‘The modern church may 
be different from the old cathedral. ‘The solemnity of Gothic pillars 
and dim-lit lofty aisles may be wanting. But merely to look upon the 
faces of a congregation met on that business so inseparably associated 
with man in all ages — to worship God — merely to do homage weekly 
tothe Most High —this must send earnest influences into the recesses 
of the soul. 

May it not have been in the essence of Protestantism thus to separate, 
and we may hope, spiritualize, the clerical influence? The religion 
which Paul preached was to change institutions from within. It freed 
the slave, yet it left on him his bodily fetters. It encouraged no rebel- 
lion to the ruling powers, but it breathed a spirit into civilisation which 
was to Cause it to arise on new pinions, leaving its old form to moulder 
inthe dust. We think this consideration sufficient to impose at least 
acaution upon those who rashly exclaim that the clergy ought to strive 
to regain an influence, which it is by no means proved they have lost, 
by preaching upon the characteristics of the age, having recourse to 
fresh stores of scientific imagery, and soon. Such general declarations 
we always hold conclusive evidence that the speaker has regarded the 
subject only in that broad, unreflecting way so characteristic of a jour- 
nalistic age. It is of course the duty of the Christian clergy to apply 
Christianity to every new want and development of the age ; to show 
how the imperishable spirit can enter into all forms, and animate all 
agencies. It is its duty, too, as it is that of every body of men, to watch 
with reverence and joy the unveiling of the august brow of Nature by 
the hand of science, and to be ready to call mankind to a worship ever 
new. But the day which witnesses the conversion of our ministers into 
political or philosophical speculators, or scientific lecturers, will witness 
the final decay of clerical weight and influence. The developing powers 
of civilisation have relieved the clergy of certain functions, put these 
into different hands, and remitted them to purely pastoral work ; are 
we to make these circumstances positive arguments why they should 
merge the specialties of their office in a score of vapid, indefinite, and, 
perhaps, ephemeral novelties? 

It may be worth while to look this great result of Protestantism 
fairly in the face. It brings us, if we mistake not, into the neighborhood 
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of truths of the very highest importance, available for the destruction 
of errors which exercise a subtle and pernicious influence on oy 
national life. Is there not a rightness, a propriety, a consistence at 
once with nature and Christianity, in encircling the clerical profession 
with an exclusive spirituality, in defining its functions as more strictly 
pertaining to the Sabbath, and, while narrowing the sphere of formal 
worship, in extending the sphere of a worship as truly real and Chris. 
tian as formal worship, over that whole field of life which the Ney 
Testament seems to point to its embracing? “The hour cometh,” 
said our Saviour to the woman of Samaria, “ and now is, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” 
“ Whether therefore ye eat,” says the apostle Paul, “or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” And again, “ Whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by Him.” Has the Christian world yet really 
possessed itself of the significance of such words as these? Has it fully 
appreciated the fact that Christianity is a consecration of life, not of 
times, seasons, and places, 7 life? Has it fully apprehended the scope 
and effect of that transmutation, by which, when steeped in the light of 
Christian devotion, all the natural operations of the human brain and 
hand cease to be common and unclean? To go to church every day, 
there to offer up prayers to a God more propitious than elsewhere, to 
have places of worship always standing open, that the passer-by may 
turn aside to worship, to have days of religious holiday scattered over 
the year,— all this has a look of sanctity and religion, which prevails 
greatly with excitable young persons, with Puseyite weaklings, and the 
like. But the spirit of true Christianity, of true and robust Protestant- 
ism, is the breath of a stronger life than this. It does not call the 
mechanic to the church: but it makes the workshop a temple. It 
hallows the duties of the six days, and makes all true work worship. 
Over the husbandman in the field, over the miner in the pit, over the 
sailor on the ocean, it spreads the canopy of one wide temple-roof 
The week-day psalm is the immeasurable hum of labor, the ringing of 
a thousand hammers, the roar of a thousand engines. The week-day 
prayer is the earnestness with which a man bends to his work, feeling 
himself God’s workman, and looking up for his blessing. And the 
grand division of labor which we have discovered has marked off a 
clergy for the week-day. The literary class is the priesthood of the 
laboring days. It is their function to aid, so far as is necessary by 
speech, the general work. It is their function further, to bring out in 
full and vigorous action all those powers of intellect, imagination, 
sensibility, which expatiate in the fields of science, philosophy, and 
poetry, whose direct operation is distinct both from conscience and the 
devotional facuity, but which are of God’s appointment, and in their 
natural development as beautiful and sinless as the trees of the forest 
and the lilies of the field. ‘To minister to these powers truly and well, 
to be led aside by no sinful and debasing selfishness, to write and 
speak as God’s servants, are the duties of the week-day clergy. The 
duties of the Sabbath clergy are as well-defined as theirs, in corres- 
pondence with the general distinction between the week-day duties 
and the Sabbath duties. In the one case, there is the worship of 
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labor ; in the other case, the worship of rest. We cannot here enter 
upon any proof or discussion with regard to the duty of Sabbath- 
keeping. We must suppose readers to agree with what is our profound 
conviction, that, were the Bible not once consulted on the subject, the 
yatural and unbiassed heart and conscience, collaterally assisted by the 
physical and mental powers, would urge upon man one day in the seven 
of worshipping rest. The man or nation has fallen from a normal and 
afelicitous condition, which does not weekly lay down the instruments 
of physical and intellectual toil, and permit the purely devotional part 
of human nature to arise towards God. ‘To aid men in this worship 
of rest is the business of the clergy, distinctively so-called. They 
guide in the worship of rest, in that Sabbath worship, strictly a 
type of the celestial, in which labor is suspended. ‘To confound the 
functions of the two orders of clergy is an important error. The 
sermon must not be a leading article, or lecture: the leading article 
or treatise must not be a sermon. ‘The sermon is adapted to that 
state of mind in which worship is the work : the leading article to that 
state of mind in which work is worship. Whatever is bad in its kind 
isunchristian: nothing that is good in its kind, and remains in its 
place, is profane. ‘The distinction between profane and religious litera- 
wre is false and pernicious. No moral tagged on to the end or in- 
scribed on every page will make a slovenly treatment of a scientific or 
historical subject Christian: no absence of direct reference to religion 
can make a thorough treatment of natural truth profane. 

It cannot be too often repeated that there is, in the actual world, no 
sich thing as a mathematical line. We do not pretend to lay down 
with geometrical exactness the line between the clerical and literary 
classes, between the duties and functions of the Sabbath and those of 
the week-day. But we are convinced that the principle we have indi- 
ated, that of the comparative severance between spiritual and _ intel- 
lectua! truth, is one of vital importance to an intelligence of the modern 
epoch. And it would be to the advantage both of the press and the 
pulpit that there was a better understanding as to their respective 
spheres and functions. Meanwhile we turn again to the ecclesiastical 
clergy 

It is not demanding too much in favor of the body of these men to 
say, that, apart from their strictly professional labors, they exercise, 
from their position, a moral influence upon the community of a nature 
on the whole benign. It is difficult, in this relation, to speak of the 
Churches of Scotland and of England indiscriminately. We do not by 
any means assail even the relative morality and godliness of the English 
clergy. But, excluding the Dissenters, there are circumstances which 
render it difficult, from the complication of questions entering into the 
consideration, to form a judgment beforehand of the probable standard 
of morality among the English clergy. On the one hand, there are 
higher prizes in the English Church than are held out by any ecclesi- 
astical body in Scotland ; on the other, there is a possibility, if not a 
probability, of drudgery and poverty, and there are circumstances of 
favoritism, to be contemplated by one entering the English Establish- 
ment, which do not present themselves to the aspirant to the ministry 
in any Scottish denomination. Striking the average over the island, 
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we think it must be conceded that, in the vast majority of Cases, the 
incitements of ambition, and the desire of wealth, would urge young 
men to look towards some other profession rather than the Church, 
It is a supposition, not only warranted by all human charity, but urged 
upon us by the facts of the case, that the large majority of young men 
entering the ministry are drawn towards it by noble and lofty motives — 
by a certain revolt of the celestial principle within from the materialism 
and mammonism of our age — by a felt affinity with works of benignity 
and advancement — by an experienced power to find a life-occupation 
and a life-enjoyment apart from the common aims and vulgar ambitions 
of the world. ‘This @ friovri consideration is strengthened by regarding 
the average character of our clergy. With the most perfect delibera. 
tion we express the conviction, that the Christian ministry of the British 
Isles is at present, on the whole, a glory and a blessing to the land, 
They have their shortcomings, and there are exceptions ; but there jg 
enough left to justify our assertion. Somewhat to our surprise, we 
have lit upon a most gratifying contirmation of our words in one of the 
books of Mr. Thackeray, a man who is fearless not only in attacking 
the bad, but also, what is now, perhaps, still more difficult and danger. 
ous, in acknowledging the good. Mr. ‘Thackeray writes as follows:— 
“ And I know this, that if there are some clerics who do wrong, there 
are straightway a thousand newspapers to haul up those unfortunates, 
and cry, Fie upon them, fie upon them! while, though the press is 
always ready to yell and bellow excommunication against these stray 
delinquent parsons, it somehow takes very little count of the good 
ones —of the tens of thousands of honest men who lead Christian 
lives, who give to the poor generously, who deny themselves rigidly, 
and live and die in their duty, without ever a newspaper paragraph in 
their favor. My beloved friend and reader, I wish you and I could 
do the same; and let me whisper my belief, etre nous, that, of those 
eminent philosophers who cry out against parsons the loudest, there 
are not many who have got their knowledge of the church by going 
thither often. But you who have ever listened to village bells, or have 
walked to church as children on sunny Sabbath mornings ; you who 
have ever seen the parson’s wife tending the sick man’s bedside, or 
the town clergyman threading the dirty stairs of noxious alleys upon 
his sacred business, do not raise a shout when one of these falls away, 
or yell with the mob that howls after him.” 

This is as appropriate and consistent with fact as it is generous. 
The yell of triumph emitted by the London press when anything 
seems to cast discredit on the clergy—as on the late occasion of 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s charge —is peculiarly offensive, and not less 
peculiarly absurd. If the clergy are affected with a most objectionable 
theoiogical nervousness, and do at times, in their public appearances, 
justify the charge of wordiness, we should think no journalist in the 
kingdom, with a spark of common honesty in his composition, would 
stand to a denial that the morality of the press is incomparably in- 
ferior to that of the pulpit. The subject is one on which we could 
expatiate indefinitely, but it is quite unnecessary. It is matter of 
common notoriety that journalism has become almost universally a 
trade, and that the most earnest, perhaps the only hopeful, exhortation 
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one would address to journalists, is, that they should conduct their 
trade on the safest commercial principle, and stick to honesty as the best 
wlicy. The dishonest recklessness occasionally exhibited in the London 
press gives rise to really startling reflections. 

Since we have partially contrasted the professions of which we 
treat, in a moral point of view, we may contrast them briefly as spheres 
oftalent. We find the expression of a very generai idea on this subject 
in the last number of the lVes(minster Reviews :-—“ Given a man with 
moderate intellect, a mora! standard not higher than the average, some 
thetorical affluence and great glibness of speech, what is the career in 
which, without the aid of birth or money, he may most easily attain 
power and reputation in English society? Where is that Goshen of 
mediocrity in which a smattering of science and learning will pass for 
profound instruction, where platitudes will be accepted as wisdom, 
bigoted narrowness as holy zeal, unctuous egotism as God-given piety? 
Let such a man become an evangelical preacher, he will then find it 
possible to reconcile small ability with great ambition, superficial 
knowledge with the /res¢ige of erudition, a middling mora/e with a high 
reputation for sanctity. Let him shun practical extremes, and be ultra 
only in what is purely theoretic ; let him be stringent on predestina- 
tion, but latitudinarian on fasting; unflinching in insisting on the 
eternity of punishment, but diffident of curtailing the substantial 
comforts of time ; ardent and imaginative on the pre-millenial advent 
of Christ, but cold and cautious towards every other infringement of 
the sfatus guo. Let him fish for souls, not with the bait of inconvenient 
singularity, but with the drag-net of comfortable conformity. Let him 
be hard and literal in his interpretation only when he wants to hurl 
texts at the heads: of unbelievers and adversaries, but when the letter of 
the Scriptures presses too closely on the genteel Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century, let him use his spiritualising alembic, and disperse it 
into thin ether. Let him preach less of Christ than of Anti-christ ; 
let him be less definite in showing what sin is, than in showing who is 
the man of sin: less expansive on the blessedness of faith, than on the 
accursedness of infidelity. Above all, let him set up as an interpreter 
of prophecy, and rival J/vore's Admanack in the prediction of political 
events, tickling the interest of hearers who are but moderately spiritual, 
by showing how the Holy Spirit has dictated problems and charades 
for their benefit, and how, if they are ingenious enough to solve these, 
they may have their Christian graces nourished by learning precisely 
to whom they may point as the ‘horn that had eyes,’ ‘the lying 
prophet,’ and the ‘unclean spirits.’ In this way he will draw men to 
him by the strong cords of their passions, made reason-proof by being 
baptised with the name of piety. In this way he may gain a metro- 
politan pulpit ; the avenues to his church will be as crowded as the 
passages to the opera; he has but to print his prophetic sermons, and 
bind them in lilac and gold, and they will adorn the drawing-room 
table of all evangelical ladies, who will regard as a sort of pious ‘light 
reading’ the demonstration that the prophecy of the locusts, whose 
sting is in their tail, is fulfilled in the fact of the Turkish commander 
having taken a horse’s tail for his standard, and that the French are 
the very frogs predicted in the Revelations. 
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“Pleasant to the clerical flesh, under such circumstances, is the 
arrival of Sunday! Somewhat at a disadvantage during the week, in 
the presence of working-day interests and lay splendors, on Sunday 
the preacher becomes the cynosure of a thousand eyes, and predomi- 
nates at once over the amphitryon with whom he dines, and the most 
captious member of his church or vestry. He has an immense advan- 
tage over all other public speakers. The platform orator is subject to 
the criticism of hisses and groans. Counsel for the plaintiff expects 
the retort of counsel for the defendant. The honorable gentleman on 
one side of the House is liable to have his facts and figures shown up 
by his honorable friend on the opposite side. Even the scientific or 
literary lecturer, if he is dull or incompetent, may see the best part of 
his audience slip out one by one. But the preacher is completely 
master of the situation —no one may hiss, no one may depart. Like 
the writer of imaginary conversations, he may put what imbecilities he 
pleases into the mouths of his antagonists, and swell with triumph when 
he has refuted them. He may riot in gratuitous assertions, confident 
that no man will contradict him; he may exercise perfect free will in 
logic, and invent illustrative experience ; he may give an evangelical 
edition of history, with the inconvenient facts omitted. All this he 
may do with impunity, certain that those of his hearers who are not 
sympathising are not listening. For the press has no band of critics 
who go the round of the churches and chapels, and are on the watch 
for a slip or defect in the preacher, to make a ‘feature’ in their article. 
The clergy are, practically, the most irresponsible of all talkers. For 
this reason, at least, it is well that they do not always allow their dis- 
courses to be merely figurative, but are often induced to fix them in 
that black and white, in which they are open to the criticism of any man 
who has the courage and patience to treat them with thorough freedom 
of speech and pen.” 

We do not deny that there are touches of truth here ; perhaps, as 
the daguerrotype of the particular minister whom the writer had in 
view, the description has certain points of accuracy and suggestion. 
But, as a fair representation of the talents, requirements, and difficul- 
ties of the popular preacher, it is grossly and palpably at fault. Pass 
from the particular to the general, and it is at once seen to fail. The 
methods by which the depicted personage is so easily to secure popu- 
larity, are not an altogether unfair representation of Dr. Cumming’s 
general minner; but it is Dr. Cumming’s manner alone ; we cannot 
recall a single instance of similar methods having been similarly suc- 
cessful. The other two points, besides dealing in prophetic lore, which 
can be particularised in this description of the popular preacher, are 
the general assumption of glib mediocrity, and the assertion of public 
irresponsibility. We can adduce a fact or two which cut the theory, in 
both respects, across, as with a scythe. First of all, it is a fact for 
which we can vouch our own experience, and for which we appeal fear- 
lessly to those who are acquainted with the state of, at least, our 
Scottish Universities, that a very large proportion of the highest talent 
in the college-class passes into the Church. We do not refer to tne 
mere plodd:rs, to the slow, sure, unimpassioned followers of the steps 
of their fathers, who are removed equally from blunder and brilliancy, 
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but to the really superior fellows, those who are beyond question the 
most substantially and symmetrically gifted, who display a fine, glad 
recipiency for every kind of culture, and are devoid neither of character 

nor of originality. Of these we assert that a very large proportion out 

of all our college classes enter the ministry. Whatever, therefore, may 

be the effect of the clerical profession on ability, it cannot be asserted 

that it does not set out with its full share of the youthful talent of the 

country. We shall grant that, in this respect, there may be a decided 

difference between England and Scotland. ‘That fatal influence, which, 

wherever it comes, eats out excellence like a canker ; that pernicious 

principle, which is a practical infraction of God’s laws, to the extent of 
impiety and blasphemy ; that formula, by which there is a local habita- 

tion, a name, and a certain consecration given to what nature, in her 

effort towards perfection, sets herself, specially and universaily, to 

combat ; that legalised injustice to the individual and the nation, by 

which the one is crushed below the level to which inborn and most 
sacred impulses compel him to aspire, and the other deprived of that 
inheritance of talent which God alone can give, and which is the most 

princely of his earthly gifts,— favoritism, casts its shadow over the 
English Church. But it cannot be doubted that even this evil, precious 
as the talent is which it must turn aside from the Church, does not 
altogether avert ability. Let any one, who imagines that it does, read 
the life of Arnold, and consider who were his class-fellows at Corpus. 
But, next, let us see how the reviewer’s pleasant little theory will 
consist with the success in general attained in the clerical profession. 

If so shabby an outfit of ability is needful as that of which he favors 
us with a catalogue, it is abundantly clear that popular preachers must 
be plentiful. Taking one thing with another, no test of the talent 
required in any profession is more reliable than the relative number of 
those who win its prizes; and, in the same general view, no test 
of real talent is superior to that of legitimate and noble success in life. 

It is superior even to the competition in a University class. Every 
psychologist knows that, however true to the peculiar standard, and 
however valuable in practice, all the schemes by which the human 
mind is mapped into express faculties and emotions, are incomplete, 
and may be fallacious. In accordance with such schemes, every system 
of academic education must be framed. The consequence is that, 
though on the whole accurate in fixing the rejative talent of those 
whose intellectual culture they subserve, they cannot be deemed in- 
fallible. In the individual case, there may be a balance of faculties 
too subtle for any analysis generally applicable. There may be some 
lurking capacity or aptitude which has been brought into no psycho- 
logical category. There may be some new and delicate mental coloring 
which meets all attempts at classification with the defiance of genius. 
But nature is true to herself; she will recognise her own most cunning 
workmanship ; and therefore it is, that in the general commerce of 
life, in the struggles for professional preferment, in the natural outgoing 
of feeling and faculty in congenial action, there may be displayed or 
developed capacity to convince or sympathy to draw, whose existence 
had been indicated by no previous test. Now, whatever may be the 
Cause, success in preaching, as tested by popularity, is at }2ast as rare 
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as success in any of the learned professions. There are, in round 
numbers, twenty thousand preachers in this island. Of these it may, on 
the whole, be said that they desire popularity ; not by any means for its 
own sake, or known by that name, but as a necessary form of evidence 
that their ministrations are impressive. In Scotland, as every one is 
aware, there is abroad among the clergy an earnest spirit of emulation 
and noble ambition ; they strive with all their energy to excel; and 
among the junior clergy of England, the same fact must, despite all 
hindrances, hold good. Yet, how many of our clergy attain even a 
local celebrity? How many of them attain a national reputation? 
To the first question, we shall answer, Not so much as ten per cent.; 
to the second, Not so much as five. We found that the clerical body 
secured to the full its share of the nation’s talent. We now find that, 
when this talent is applied to its peculiar work, applied with determined 
energy and desire to succeed, it is only, at the utmost, in five cases out 
of a bundred that success is attained. How is this? It can be ac 
counted for only by supposing that pulpit popularity is not, so easy to 
secure as our reviewer imagines. Call it what you like — tact, fancy, 
feeling, fluency—the popular preacher must possess some quality 
which is uncommon. Men of acknowledged talent have egregiously 
failed as preachers. Foster desired earnestly to succeed, strove reso- 
lutely, and emptied his chapels thoroughly. Arnold would have valued 
pulpit acceptability very much, but he never, to any extent worth 
remark, obtained it. We could point to men in our own day of powerful 
logical faculty, of vast knowledge, of unquestioned piety, who have never, 
though they would conscientiously have prized it, reached popularity, 
We would advise the reviewer to make the experiment on his own 
behalf. Let him try to become a popular preacher. He may find it 
not so easy to make the egg stand on end. 

Our own impression is, that a universal mediocrity of character is 
precisely what never succeeds in the pulpit. Dull uniformity, however 
proper and orthodox, has not a chance. It is rather some conspicuous 
quality in which a particular man is different from all others, that 
attracts attention ; and even this must be of a peculiar nature, The 
result of mature consideration has with us been, that we can neither 
explain the phenomenon of popularity, nor lay down rules for its attain- 
ment. The preacher, too, is born. Like the poet, he may have a 
feeble logical faculty ; like the poet, he may abhor the investigation of 
evidence, the details of fact, the study of statistics ; but, like the poet, 
he must possess some indefinable gift, by virtue of which men flock 
round him and love to listen. 

A valuable light is cast upon this subject, as we pass on to consider 
that other assertion of the [Vestminster critic as to the irresponsibility 
of the pulpit orator. Counsel replies to counsel, honorable gentlemen 
upset the arguments of honorable gentlemen, but there is no voice or 
answer as the honey-dew of pulpit oratory falls upon the congregation. 
The preacher, is, therefore, shall we conclude, irresponsible? Of course. 
Precisely as the newspaper editor is irresponsible, who pens his articles 
without even the criticism of listless eyes and nodding heads. _ Pre- 
cisely as the [Westminster writer is irresponsible, when he sends his 
manuscript by post to his literary liege-lord or corrects the proof when 
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it is to come before the publiceye. Strange to relat2, the irresponsible 
editor writes as if a responsibility lay upon him ; he fancies he beholds 
the eye of the indulgent reader —the most merciless of human exis- 
tences — following his pen. Singular to consider, the [Vestminster 
author writes in the lively consciousness of the fact, that if the public 
dislike his lucubrations, his wary superior will indicate, in terms of 
oppressive compliment, that the article, or articles, must be discon- 
tinued. Might not one who enlightens the world on so large a scale 
as our clever friend, have hit upon the profound observation that, in 
order to be popular,a man must be liked? Byron thought that 
Roberts must have known from the sale of his review that there could 
be no very extensive selling without buying. The [Vestminster writer 
would have puzzled him with his popularity without preference. As a 
rule, men prefer dozing on the sofa to dozing in church; where there 
is much sleeping, there will soon be vacant pews. The fact of the 
matter is obvious, and to overlook it is to practise a singular degerdemain 
upon one’s self. The hiss is unnecessary in the church ; audible criti- 
ism is quite superfluous ; a respondent might often be a valuable 
assistant in keeping up interest. The cessation of the steady, clear, 
piercing, united gleam of a thousand eyes is sufficient ; the restlessness 
and indifference of the congregation announce the departure of popu- 
larity as certainly as the most fierce outcry of a publicassembly. And 
has the reviewer fairly considered all that the popular preacher has to 
do, all with which he has to contend? The advocate, the honorable 
gentleman, and the speaker on a public platform — particular difficul- 
ties as unquestionably lie in their several ways— have all one great 
advantage. ‘Their subject is new, its interest is fresh. But the preacher 
discourses on themes with which his audience have been familiar from 
infancy. Whatever expectation hangs upon his words has peculiar 
reference to himself ; a new truth is not looked for, but he is expected 
to set some old truth in a new light ; he has to create an interest, and 
sustain it from week to week, though his doctrinal beliefs are marked 
by no novelty, and the sources of almost all his imagery have been 
drawn upon a thousand times. If he becomes monotonous, if he fails 
in animation, if if he is too shallow or too profound, too exclusively 
commonplace or too erudite, too barely logical or too loosely rhetorical, 
his popularity is sure to decay. Dr. Cumming is, we have said, an 
individual and peculiar instance ; his style of preaching is his own ; it 
is a style which hardly exists in Scotland, the land of preaching, and 
which certainly leads to no popularity in North Britain. To preaching 
in general all we have said applies. 

Our observations have unconsciously assumed an apologetic tone. 
We have had to clear away a certain amount of rubbish before pro- 
ceeding on our way. We must now somewhat alter the tenor of our 
remarks. It cannot, we think, be denied that there are grounds for the 
prevailing idea, that the clerical intellect lacks the clearness and logical 
power pertaining to the advocate or journalist. Be he what he may in 
his own sphere, a minister makes a bad platform speaker and a bad 
book-writer. A reporter will tell you that clerical speeches admit of 
remarkable condensation, and if the books produced by acceptable 
preachers within the last thirty years were collected, they would form 
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a pile of confusion, commonplace, and verbosity worthy to enthrone q 
modern goddess of dulness. In the case even of preachers of com. 
manding genius, the general literary inability remains. Dr. Chalmers 
was a man of such genius. His original endowment was, we are as- 
sured, one of the noblest to be met with in these latter ages. In the 
pulpit he was irresistible. He gave an impulse to the moral and intel- 
lectual life of Scotland. His books are valuable, and may live long. 
They are great masses of truth and fervor. But, as we peruse them, 
the feeling that their author was a preacher at all times, and a preacher 
only, is perpetually present; we long for the calm tracking of ideas 
which we expect in a book ; we want the deliberate meeting of objec. 
tions, the accurate observance of plan, the gradual evolution of the 
argumentative chain, which ought to characterise a production in- 
tended for a world-wide audience and a lasting fame. Butler could 
not preach like Chalmers, but what a different author is Chalmers 
from Butler! The Scottish preacher could never divest himself of the 
consciousness of his congregation, and books which are magnificently- 
expanded sermons must be denied the approval of art. 

We cannot ignore the phenomenon we have been considering. In 
business-like dealing with facts, in logical acuteness, the clerical body 
seems beyond question deficient. ‘The reason is easily perceived, and 
nowise compels a conclusion generally unfavorable to the intellectual 
capacities of the clergy. It may be, that the clerical profession fur- 
nishes a more com/f/cte practical culture for the mind, while law and 
journalism foster particular faculties. ‘Two young men of equal capacity 
part company after quitting college, the one becoming an advocate. the 
other a clergyman. For ten years they follow their professions. The 
lawyer has acquired the eye of a lynx ; he can untie the most intricate 
knots ; he can think out a whole train of argument from the trace of a 
foot on the sand. But his soul is clear, cold, passionless ; it cuts like 
a razor, but suggests that the final end of the human mind is to have 
a razor’s edge. The clergyman has fallen far behind his class-fellow in 
argumentative skill. His mind has been engaged in spreading, dilating, 
representing, attiring ideas, not in grappling with new facts, and search- 
ing, with swift urgency, for the links of that harness by which they can 
be yoked to a conclusion. He has been in the habit of addressing 
himself to the emotions as well as the pure intellect. He -has made it 
his business to bring to act upon men those subtle but potent intluences, 
which it is useless, if not impossible, to attempt to reduce under logical 
formula; influences of reverence, of admiration, of love, of the con- 
templation of moral excellence ; and familiarity with such influences, 
both as preacher and pastor, is to him that culture which perpetual 
consideration of facts in their logical relations is to the lawyer. The 
journalist occupies a middle position between advocate and _ preacher. 
He dare not be so diffuse as the pulpit orator; he must not be so 
barely argumentative as the special pleader. His mind is furnished 
with a perpetual gymnastic in discussing the endless succession of new 
events. He must generalise with speed, he must arrange with clear- 
ness, he must accustom his memory to carry facts. His teaching 
function is now extremely limited ; Mr. Cobden used to think it ought 
to be dispensed with altogether. In a platform speech, in a discussion 
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relative to business matters, he will be more curt, clear, and pointed, 
than the clergyman. But we may well doubt whether his profession is 
so noble a culture as that of the latter. It is remarkable, by the way, 
that men who have failed signally as preachers have notoriously suc- 
ceeded as journalists, while we are not aware of the case having been 
reversed. 

In one respect, however, the circumstances of the journalist are 
more favorable to mental health than those which encircle the clergy- 
man. The preacher may be keenly alive to all that is necessary to 
maintain him in his popularity ; but he is under great temptations to 
mistake the meaning and limits of that popularity. In no position in 
the world is there so great an aptness to confound the voice of a few 
with the judgment of mankind, the partial applause of a generation 
with the admiration of posterity. We are so much the creatures of 
influence, consciously or unconsciously, that there is no man who 
values intellectual health, and does not care for sugar in the mouth, 
but will desire to work in secret, and to know as little as may be of 
his celebrity. Mankind, besides, is, on the whole, savagely exacting ; 
there can be no doubt of it: and as it is well always to know under 
what adamantine conditions we work, it is perilous to have the world’s 
criticism tempered by the indulgence of a congregation. The popular 
minister is surrounded by an atmosphere artificially heated ; his cheek 
is apt to flush unhealthily, his joints to relax. And on the instant 
when he steps into the arena of literature, the authoritative tone 
of his office, which has become habitual in his canonicals, is an argu- 
ment against him. One would think it possible, however, at least 
partially, to counteract those influences. A minister who has formed 
acomplete idea of the action of his functions on his mind, and who 
knows accurately his position in relation to his fellow-men, may attain 
avery noble character. The legal mind is clear as crystal or as ice ; 
it thinks and writes in uncial characters. ‘The journalist is sharp, but 
may be hard, and has no time for reflection. In the clerical character 
there may be both stem and foliage. 

We are accustomed to hear nothing but laudation of the influence of 
the press on the public mind. Yet it is only in its exterior and obvious 
action that it has yet been considered. We are well assured that 
careful reflection will reveal to every thinking man certain perilous 
circumstances which attend it. Let not the foolish mistake be made, 
of supposing that we in any sense or measure assail the press. Such 
a procedure is out of the question. But by looking into it, by knowing 
it well in its advantages and dangers, we best learn to appreciate and 
use it. Might not a somewhat cynical admirer of the good old times 
inquire, whether, in order to the efficient transaction of the world’s 
business, it is after all necessary that every person know what every 
other person is about? In former days, action proceeded quietly ; 
every day’s events now produce an immeasurable hubbub of talk. To 
compare great things with small, the drowsy roll of the old stage-coach 
is exchanged for the roar of the railway train. The maxim about 
minding one’s own business is obsolete. A man is now behind his 
age if he does not mind the business of the King of Siam. Looked 
at in a planetary point of view, the earth has become something of a 
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chatterbox in her old age; she is no longer content with her daily 
achievement of work; the universal press may be considered the 
tongue with which she proclaims it through the solar system. It jg 
more than questionable whether the vast multiplicity of the matters 
brought by the press before the mind does not distract as well as 
teach. It can hardly be considered questionable at all, that it tends 
to destroy reflection. One sometimes fears that men at present forget 
the end of knowledge in its quantity, and do not think of its quality at 
all. In a remarkably interesting and suggestive German book, by 
L. Bucher, published in Berlin in 1855, we have met with one or two 
ideas on this subject as true as they are trenchant. ‘The author con- 
siders the daily press of England fitted to blunt the memory and 
deaden thought. “The custom,” he says, “of enjoying each day's 
spiritual nourishment on a dish of the same size, and, if possible, in 
the same quantity, renders the memory waste and the judgment dull.” 
With a keen eye, he detects evidence of this in the fact that our 
journals now experience extreme difficulty in devising methods to 
impress the weightier matters on the attention of their readers. All 
resource in diction and style has failed to fix the eye as it glances over 
the wavering sea of words; and italics, large letters, and lines far 
apart, express the difficulty. ‘The truth of this we must acknowledge. 
By gazing perpetually upon the pageantry of the world-drama, our eyes 
become insensible to its splendors. We resemble men who work in a 
yard where iron vessels are built; the perpetual hammering causes 
deafness to the ordinary tones of the human voice. And, what is 
singular enough, our standard specific at present for the cure of this 
deafness is the introduction of new hammerers! Go over the whole 
range of the human faculties, and you will find that the haste, multitude, 
and tumult of interests which occupy the modern mind, are perilous to 
their most lofty and noble action. The oak may buffet with an occa- 
sional tempest, and strike its roots the deeper, but it grows in calm. 

We found the Reformation to have heralded the great modern 
division of labor between press and pulpit. In all directions, this 
principle of division is now carried out. ‘The result has been an un- 
precedented advance by the species. Lut Sir William Hamilton has 
reminded us that “the cultivation of the individual is not to be rashly 
confounded with the progress of the species.” ‘Tennyson long since 
pointed to the advancement of the world and the withering of the in- 
dividual ; and other high thinkers have of late discerned a danger 
to completeness, symmetry, and freedom of character, from the extreme 
division of labor. Now, perhaps, more than ever, the wise man would 
choose the part of Pythagoras at Samos, would pass from the crowd, 
and develop his mind symmetrically by making a synthesis of know- 
ledge. At all events, it must become certain to every reflecting mind, 
that, for a healthful development of the whole character, there is 
required some calming influence to overarch, like a sky, the din of 
this ceaseless journalistic commotion. ‘The rest of reiigion is more 
than ever precious and necessary. If the Church stepped boldly for- 
ward, casting aside even apparent nervousness at the facts of science, 
and endeavoring to improve in many respects the culture of her candi- 
dates for the office of the ministry, her mission might be illustrated 
instead of obscured by her separation from the press. 
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Of all the symptoms which might be collected of a distempered 
restlessness, a febrile, joyless excitement, as characterising large 
classes of London society in the present day, none could be more 
expressive or more mournful, than the way in which the great body of 
the newspapers uniformly refer to public worship. The one broad, 
bold, undiguised idea entertained and expressed of it by them is, that 
it is a thing of dreariness and gloom. ‘Truly, from whatever cause, the 
Sabbath has become a weariness to all that is represented by the 
leading journals of London. The feeling takes various forms of mani- 
festation. Now it is that of contemptuous assertion of the dulness, the 
ignorance, the inefficiency, of the clergy. Now it is that of indignant 
appeal against the refusal of the British nation, as represented in 
Parliament, to sanction a Parisian Sabbath, and provide, on that day, 
public amusements for the populace ; who, it is piteously reiterated, 
must be driven to the gin-palace, since the dingy and wearisome church 
can present no attractions. Often it is that of entreaty to the clergy- 
men to be more scientific, or philosophic, or literary, in one word, and, 
in whatsoever way, interesting. Now we leave totally out of sight 
the question of the abilities, earnestness, or piety, of the metropolitan 
clergy. But is it not melancholy, is it not ghastly and appalling, that 
it could be in the /ozwer of men to blind altogether the eyes of their 
fellows to the blessedness of merely worshipping God? Might not one 
weep to think that, among multitudes of men in this century,— men of 
genius, of culture, the rulers of the age,— there cannot arise the very 
idea of a portion of the human life, in which selfish entertainment is 
not at all contemplated, in which the question is not of being interested 
or uninterested, but in which man stands amidst his fellows, and un- 
covers his head before his God? Surely if in former times men sought, 
from week to week, the hallowing influences of worship, never were 
they so required as now. When one listens to the central roar of 
London ; when one paces our hurrying quays; when one enters an 
Exchange in any of our great cities; when one watches by night the 
tongues of flame licking upwards through the darkness, the clouds, 
for leagues on leagues, touched with a sombre but sublime illumination, 
in our manufacturing districts ; when, in any way, one catches, so to 
speak, the bloodshot eye, or feels the fevered pulse, of the nineteenth 
century : can he resist the feeling that now, of all ages, there is most 
need of intervals of silence and repose, of seasons of reflection and 
worship, of times when the mind is laid open to the influences of 
divine contemplation, and the earth is forgotten and the soul seeks to 
envelop itself in the calmness of heaven? The sky must be clear of 
clouds, before the stars can be seen or the dews can fall. ‘The ambi- 
tions and interests of earth must be swept from the mind, before the 
heavenly influences can descend to reinvigorate or refresh. What man 
can say that his Sabbath practice approaches the ideal of a Christian 
Sabbath? But surely the rationale of the Sabbath and of worship is 
not difficult to find. 

PETER BAYNE. 





KING AND PRIEST. 


For Tue New Ecvectic MaGazinr. 


I, 


AN looks abroad from prison walls, a self-immured recluse, 
Shut in by bars of frigid forms, fettered by chains of use; 
Deep winter and the night between, friend stands from friend apart, 
With sealéd lips, forbade to speak the promptings of the heart. 
Il. 


Who treads the slippery steeps of fame is severed from mankind 


By gulfs of dim proprieties, his sorrows undivined.— 


Take up the thread of this old tale of mediaeval time, 
Detached from sombre warp and woof and woven into rhyme :— 


Il. 
The voice of mourning filled the land; in street and public place 
Grave-visaged men with quivering lips spoke with averted face ; 
The pitying matron passed unmoved the beggar in his rags ; 
The marts of trade were dumb at noon, at half mast drooped the flags. 
I\ . 
The ponderous gates were open wide before the vaulted place 
Where, lying in befitting state, a perished princely race, 
Discrowned, unhonored, but exempt from touch of vulgar clay, 
The long, unbroken night of death in silence slept away. 
v. 
Within the palace of the king hushed were the jest and song, 
And gone the gleam of dancing feet the spacious halls along ; 
No throngs of stately courtiers bent to the courtly dames, 
No groups of valiant cavaliers pursued their wonted games. 
Vi. 
Unchallenged by the sentinels, unawed by royal state, 
The guest that still unbidden comes had passed the palace gate. 
What lip should bid him bide without ? what hand be thrust between, 
Proud ruler of a loyal realm, to shield your child and queen ? 


VIL. 


Alone, beside a spotless couch, his hand beneath his head, 
Forgetful of a world at war, the monarch mourned his dead ; 
Silent and tearless — on his brow a day had wrought for years ; 
But deepest love shows not in words, nor sorest grief in tears. 
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VIII. 


From perfumed tapers, tall and white, a wavering light was thrown 
On old armorial blazonry and saints of carven stone ; 

The evening air that lingered there, as loth to quit the room, 

Had ne’er caressed a fairer form enshrouded for the tomb. 


Ix. 


Queenly in death, a scattered wealth of dark hair, straying down, 
Enwrapped a prince whose baby brow should never bear a crown. 
A muffled footfall — and, anon, stepped from a sheltered nook, 
With reverent mien and upturned eyes, a friar with his book. 


x. 
Unselfish in his work of love, and prompt to aid or bless, 
He little dreamed of trespassing on sorrow’s sacredness. 


Uprose the king, convulsed with wrath that overmastered grief, 
And, scoffing, spoke the bitter words of hopeless unbelief :— 


XI. 
“Go, Priest, and scourge your willing back, and tell your bauble beads, 
And prate to dupes in darkened fanes of rituals and creeds ! 
You wear the mitre—I the crown! you wrap the shrinking soul 
In night, as round your form you fold the surplice and the cowl! 


XII. 


“Go, say your prayers for those who live! for her let none be said! 
What solace can you proffer me? what bring you for the dead ? 
Wherefore parade the threadbare truth that all who live must die ? 
Forbear to chaunt in measured tones your soulless litany ! 


XIII. 


“The resurrection into time can no man hope to see ; 
My heart cries out for wife and child —no angel bride for me! 
A life to come? restore to me, and covet heaven who may, 


Just what I give to yonder tomb, though poor and fragile clay !” 


XIV. 
Abashed and pale, the man of prayer retreated from the room ; 
The kingly vigil recommenced, in silence and in gloom. 
In solemn swell arose hard by a choral symphony 
From cowléd priest, grave nun sweet-voiced and veiléd devotee :— 


I. 
Lay her low in the tomb, 
With her babe on her breast; 
Night cometh in gloom, 
But tt bringeth us rest: 
Lay her low, lay her low in the tomb. 
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2. 


In the hand of the Lord 
Are the sceptre and crown; 
Death hideth his sword 
In the shade of the throne: 
Man is wax in the hand of the-Lord. 


3- 
Bear her home to her God; 
Be our cavils forgiven; 
Ln the stroke of the rod 
ls the warning of Heaven: 
Bear her home, bear her home to her God. 


4. 
It is well with her there; 
Ts it well with us here? 
for the living a prayer, 
for the mourner a tear! 
It ts well, it ts well with her there. 
XV. 
The singing ceased ; the measured notes, dispersing far and wide, 
Along the vacant corridors in plaintive murmurs died. 
The mourner heard, and from his heart rolled back a load of pain; 
In broken words he breathed a prayer, tears fell like summer rain. 
XVI. 
As through o’erhanging vapor leaps the purifying flame, 
Down through the sorrow-burdened air a benediction came. 


The childless ruler from that hour the better pathway trod, 
And saw in every cloud of gloom the guiding hand of God. 


XVII. 
Too long we gaze, like prisoned bird or long-immured recluse, 
Through triple bars of frigid forms and iron links of use ; 


Too far we stray in hidden walks, apart from humankind, 
In solitude, with joys unshared and sorrows undivined. 


XVIII. 


A kindly word may charm away the sickness of the soul, 

A single touch of sympathy may make the mourner whole ; 

The blow that breaks the mystic’s pride and mars the stoic’s art, 
May fell the trembling walls that guard the treasure of the heart. 


CHARLES W. HILLS. 





MEMORIAL OF GENERAL STEPHEN ELLIOTT.* 


REMARKS OF MR. HUTSON. 


Y position, as the oldest member of the delegation from 

Beaufort, gives me the mournful privilege of asking the indul- 
gence of the House for a few moments, while I offer to its considera- 
tion a feeble tribute to the memory of one of its most valued and 
useful members, who has, since our last meeting, been removed to a 
higher sphere of service. 

Ineed not tell the House that I allude to General Stephen Elliott. 
The entire press of the country, the large concourse of mourners 
who flocked to attend his obsequies in St. Michael’s, the announce- 
ment by the Speaker of the painful vacancy he was called to fill 
during our vacation, the qualification of his successor, have informed 
usof our bereavement. Our mourning, though green, is not recent. 
But we have one last duty to discharge. While we bow to the will of 
an all-wise God, and may not repine at his dealings, it is permitted to 
us to shed a tear over departed worth, to mingle our mourning 
sympathies with sorrowing friends, and to record, in honor to the 
dead and for the profit of the living, our high appreciation of a life of 
useful manliness. 

The House will bear with me while I dwell very briefly on the life, 
services and qualities of our lamented friend, before I offer the formal 
testimonial of respect which I have prepared. 

I had the privilege to know General Elliott intimately from his 
early boyhood, to serve with him in this House during nearly all the 
time he was a member, and to have been near his field of service 
during the earlier years of the war. In all that time he exhibited 
those high qualities which culminated in a world-wide reputation as a 
brave soldier, and gained the respect and regard of all who knew him 
for his earnest, manly and punctual discharge of every duty, public or 
private. 

His early manhood was devoted to his occupation as a planter, in 
which he displayed all that energy, skill and sound judgment which 
afterwards marked his military career. Though modest and retiring 
in disposition and manners, and averse to public life, his capacity and 
worth could not be overlooked, and he was invited from his retirement 
to take part in the councils of the State as a member of this House, 
where the war found him. But at the first symptom of war he raised 
an artillery company and entered the service. His constituents, how- 
ever, continued to re-elect him to the day of his death. 

He was actively engaged with his company during 1861 and 1862 
on the coast, and engaged in every contest for the defence of that line, 
and particularly distinguished himself in the repulse of the enemy at 
Pocotaligo, where 4,000 were driven back at the expense of a third 
part of the 300 defenders. In that action he fought the enemy with 
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two sections of his battery at sixty yards. His deserved promotion 
caused his removal to Charleston, and soon after he offered to hold 
the shattered dédris of what once was Fort Sumpter. 

That memorable defence will stand in history a monument of courage 
skill, and patient endurance unsurpassed in its annals. I need not 
dilate on that defence. The fort never was taken; it was quietly 
abandoned after it had become useless by the evacuation of the city. 
But long before that happened, General Elliott having demonstrated 
its invulnerability, was relieved, promoted, and sent to Virginia. Hig 
service there until disabled by the wound from which he never re. 
covered, is matter of history. I will not attempt to detail it. But J 
can speak of his faithful, earnest, diligent service in this House ; of 
his healthy, manly views on all questions of statesmanship, and his 
rigid adherence to whatever he regarded as principle. For most of the 
latter years I was one of his colleagues, and can speak of what I 
know. But one fact in his history, one feature in his character — and 
that which gave it completeness — yet remains to be mentioned. 

Not long before General Elliott was transferred to Charleston he 
made an open profession of religion ; and while there was an absence 
of all cant, and no change in the hearty sociality of his nature, I, and 
I suppose many of his friends, can testify to a very great change in 
many things deemed by the world harmless, but for which a sanctified 
heart can have no taste ; and that from the day of his profession until 
God called him home, his walk and conversation were consistent with 
that profession. And when the last trying hour came, and heart and 
flesh began to fail, and his faithful father asked him of his hopes, his 
triumphant reply was, “I am safe in Jesus.” The brave soldier had 
been given the victory over the last enemy. 


Mr. Hutson then offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That this House esteems it a high though melancholy privilege to render 
to the memory of General Stephen Elliott, lately one of its members, every testimony 
of reverential and affectionate respect in its power ; for in him the State mourns one 
of her bravest soldiers —a faithful, true-hearted, and devoted son; and this House 
a beloved, respected, and useful member, who with unselfish zeal brought all the 
energies of a clear head,a brave heart, a strong will, and untiring industry into the 
service of his country, and added to these sterling virtues all the gentler qualities 
which endear men to their kind. ‘ender and loving in all the domestic relations, 
warm and sincere in friendship, frank and truthful to all who approached him, and 
with an earnest, practical loving faith in his Saviour, he lived and died the model 
of a Christian hero, and has left behind him a bright example which we recommend 
to our children’s children, and a memory which, we trust, will never die while the 
State cherishes her old love for purity, worth, and courage. 

Resolved, That this tribute to his memory be entered on the Journal of the House, 
and that a copy be sent to his bereaved widow in token of our deep sympathy in our 
common loss. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now adjourn. 


EULOGY BY MR. TRESCOT. 


Mr. SrEAKER: I rise to second the resolutions which have just been 
read. In doing so I must ask the indulgence of the House if I speak 
somewhat more at length than the proprieties of such an occasion 
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ordinarily warrant. General Elliott was no ordinary man. Besides his 
individual virtues, he was the representative of much in Carolina life 
that has passed away forever ; and the circumstances under which we 
are met to-day to do honor to his memory, may well fill all our minds 
with sad and serious thought. 

Since I have been a member of this House, it has been my painful 
privilege to join more than once in the expression of our sorrow for 
the loss of colleagues, honored in their lives and mourned in their 
deaths. ‘Then, however, our sorrow was not without hope. Our grief 
was tempered with patriotic pride ; we believed that they were martyrs 
ina holy cause ; we felt, as we laid them gently and reverently upon 
the bosom of the State they loved, that the time was not far distant 
when that State, free, strong, radiant in the glory of their fame, would 
gather her living children around the graves of her dead, and conse- 
crate their memories to immortal gratitude. And they themselves 
went out to meet death with joy in the assurance of victory. You 
must recollect, Sir, the touching incident which is told of a lad who 
was borne, fatally wounded, from the field of the first Manassas. As 
his friends stopped him to ask his condition, he pointed back to the 
battle-field and exclaimed: “Don’t mind me: the army is there, 
father is there, the country is there!” So these men as they passed 
away pointed to the battle-fields upon which they had fallen, and by 
their examples exclaimed: “ Don’t mind us: our army is there, our 
kindred are there, our country is there!” But to-day, Sir, where is our 
army, where are our kindred, where is our country? 

And when in this darkness that has come upon us we gather with 
broken hopes and bitter memories around the grave of another, who 
came back to us from the great conflict shattered and death-stricken, 
who lingered only long enough to see the desolation of his own home, 
the humiliation of his own State, and then lay down to die, what 
words can comfort such a grief? How can we cheat that grave of its 
victory, how deprive that death of its sting? 

We krow now that for our lost cause such a life as Stephen Elliott's 
was a great and useless sacrifice, but for that very reason ought it to 
hold a dearer place in our affections. Indeed, I use no exaggerated 
language when I say that such lives are doubly precious to us now, for 
they are our only vindication to posterity. We have but a sorrowful 
history to teach our children. We must tell them that in the pride of 
a strength and wisdom which we did not possess we inaugurated a 
revolution which we could not achieve ; that in the unequal strife our 
past power and our future hopes were alike broken in blood. Our 
Vindication with them and in history must be that we ventured on this 
terrible issue in an honest, earnest, unquestioning conviction of the 
truth, under the solemn obligation of our duty to maintain inviolate 
those principles of constitutional liberty which we had inherited ; 
and that it was no unworthy effort which at the close of such a war 
had cleared our great defeat from shame, and given dignity to our 
disaster. And as we trusted for our hour of expected triumph to 
the strong and simple manhood, the unambitious and unflinching 
obedience to duty, the heroic achievement of soldiers like him, so 
in the hour of our reverse, when God has taught us that neither human 
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courage nor human wisdom can control the issues of His providence 
we can point to their examples as fitting illustration of the spirit in 
which we fought, and tell as a lesson that shall never die, how, like the 
French soldier who when desperately wounded thrust into the sabre. 
gash the Cross of the Legion which the Emperor had given him lest 
it should be taken away, these brave men hid in their wounds and 
carried to the safe and sacred custody of the grave the honor of the 
cause they served. 

And the example of a man like General Elliott is only the more 
valuable because he was not one of the great names of history. He 
commanded no large armies, he won no famous battles; he simply 
did his duty where his country put him. 

Stephen Elliott was born in 1830, at Beaufort, in this State, and was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Stephen Elliottand Ann Hutson Habersham, 
His father was one of the most highly respected gentlemen of that 
section of the State. He was a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
and a large and successful planter, who, combining the duties of both 
positions, had devoted himself with great usefulness to missionary 
work among the negroes. For many years preceding the war he had 
declined the rectorship of a regular congregation, and having built a 
church upon his own plantation, preached regularly and most efficiently 
to the slaves of the neighborhood. ‘They were both members of a 
family long and honorably known in the history of the State. Among 
the earliest settlers of the colony, they were established in name and 
fortune at the Revolution. Without attempting to achieve that sort of 
reputation which attaches to eminent public life, they possessed, and 
through many generations maintained, a large and useful local influence, 
representing their parishes in the House and the Senate of the State 
Legislature, cultivating with success their extensive estates, exercising 
a graceful and genial hospitality, and discharging with conscientious 
responsibility their duties as citizens. One characteristic strongly 
marked all the race —the combination of scholarly taste with an en- 
thusiastic devotion to the sports of the field, sometimes developing 
into an affectionate study of nature, as in the well-known botanical re- 
searches of Stephen Elliott the elder ; sometimes into profound and 
elegant scholarship, as in the life and labors of Bishop Elliott ; and 
sometimes into such a special character as the late Hon. William 
Elliott, a gentleman of many and varied accomplishments, for many 
years a member of the State Senate, the friend and chosen companion 
of Petigru and Grayson in their hours of lettered leisure, the hero 
of many a woodland chase, and the model of every Beaufort boy who 
for the first time waded into the surf at Bay Point to throw his line 
for bass, or saw with trembling eagerness the great wings of the devil- 
fish flash on the broad waters of Port Royal. 

General Elliott was nurtured and reared in the town of Beaufort, 
where he was born —old Beaufort. It was a block-house surrounded 
with a few scattered dwellings in the days of the Yemassee wars, and 
it needed strong arms and stout hearts to win acre after acre of the 
rich hunting-lands which spread around it. But shrewd trade and hard 
blows did their work. Surely and slowly the men of Beaufort stretched 
out their hands and grasped all that beautiful and bountiful country 
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that lay between the Combahee and the Pocotaligo, and along the 
great water of Broad River. Upon the lands which they took from 
the savage whom they could not tame, they placed the savage whom 
they could tame. From godly Boston and pious Providence came the 
crowded slave-ships, and the white man’s brain and the black man’s 
strength worked together to send cargo after cargo of rice and indigo to 
the mother country. Then came the Revolution ; and the sons of the 
men who fought the Indians for the Crown, with the same persevering 
courage fought the Crown for their country. After their hard-won victory 
they grew and prospered. ‘The forests vanished before their energy, and 
the islands that lay between them and the sea became tributary to 
their skill. 

Every year broader fields grew white with the great staple of their 
agriculture ; the savage whom they had taught to work became a con- 
tented and civilised laborer ; wealth brought elegance to their homes, 
and culture gave finish to the natural refinement of their manners. 
Where the old block-house stood were gathered the homes of happy 
and Christian households. It was indeed a place of homes, for no 
commerce ruffled the placid surface of its bay, no trade disturbed the 
shady quiet of its streets, its fair houses and noble gardens were 
scarcely less peaceful than their tranquil shadows in the waters that 
surrounded them. Long years of prosperity and power had given to 
its inhabitants a touch of no ignoble pride. Their lands had changed 
hands by purchase less, perhaps, than in any other portion of the 
State, and their wealth had been the steady increase of the same labor 
from father to son. As in all small communities near enough in 
neighborhood and kindred to secure intimacy among its members 
from childhood, they were shy and reserved with strangers; but they 
were kind masters, good neighbors, true friends. Active and intelligent 
planters, simple in their tastes, absorbed in their agricultural pursuits, 
they found in the domestic incidents of their households matter for 
perpetual and kindly interest, and rich indeed were those households 
with the fragrance of as pure and beautiful a domestic life as ever 
filled an earthly home. With very little incentive, and perhaps less 
disposition, to public ambition, they preserved that strong interest in 
politics which education and the consciousness of a great stake in the 
administration of the country always give; and among them, both 
honored and loved, was more than one man whose character and 
ability had large public influence. But in politics they were intolerant 
believers in a very simple creed: it could be summed up in one com- 
mandment, “ Love South Carolina.” I will not vindicate its wisdom. 
All very strong feeling is apt to run into error by its exaggeration. A 
statesman would call it narrow, a philosopher would call it weak, but 
it was broad enough to cover their lives, it was strong enough to 
support them in death. 

If I have dwelt too long upon the character of this community, the 
House will forgive me. For many years I lived among them. I speak 
of men I loved, of homes in which I was welcome. I cannot forget 
that of those I knew, many a proud head is humbled, many a brave 
heart is still, many a sweet and gentle face is shadowed with an ever- 
lasting grief. ‘The fire on their hearths has gone out forever ; ribaldry 
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and ruffianism have run riot in homes where dwelt domestic love and 
household honor ; and by an act of cruel, lawless, and iniquitous 
spoliation, a whole society, which, in its traditions, its industry, its 
courage, its refinement, and its virtues, represented for many genera. 
tions the best traits of Carolina character, has utterly perished. 

And it was in this community, and amid such influences, that Gen. 
eral Elliott grew to manhood. As a boy, he won the affections and 
confidence of his comrades, and “ Steve Elliott” was as much their 
leader then as Captain Elliott was when at the commencement of the 
war he took command of their chosencompany. They all recognised 
his quick and practical intelligence, his untiring energy, his venturesome 
spirit, the skill with which he used his gun or managed his boat. By 
the time he was a well-grown youth he had acquired a quick eye,a 
steady nerve, that habit of self-reliance which sport full of danger 
always cultivates, and that knowledge of the country which was to be 
of such great service to him in the future ; for there was not a winding 
creek, not a cut-off through the marshes, not a dangerous shoal in the 
navigation from Pocotaligo to the ocean, that he did not know. After 
sound and solid preparation at the excellent school in Beaufort, he 
went to Cambridge, and thence to the South Carolina College, and 
there graduated with credit ; not a scholar, perhaps, himself, but witha 
genuine and educated appreciation of the value of scholarship in 
others. Soon after his return, he married one of his early companions 
who had grown into graceful and accomplished womanhood, and then 
settled upon one of the beautiful islands that look out upon the ocean 
where Broad River widens into Port Royal harbor. There, carrying 
out the lessons he learned from his excellent father, he lived, a kind 
and judicious master among his people, cultivated his estate with signal 
success, and looked through the vista of coming years to a long life of 
honorable usefulness and quiet happiness. 

But in 1860 the State seceded, and in 1861 called upon her sons to 
redeem the pledges she had made. _Intimations not to be disregarded 
warned the Government that one of the earliest demonstrations of the 
power of the United States would be made upon the coast of Carolina. 
Preparation was made rapidly, and, as was then thought, efficiently to 
meet the danger. The harbor of Port Royal, which seemed the prob- 
able point of attack, was defended by two forts, and Captain Elliott, 
who had been elected to the command of the Beaufort Artillery, was 
placed in charge of the batteries at Bay Point, one of the localities 
that was supposed to command the entrance to the harbor. The 
capture of Fort Sumpter and the result of the first battle of Manassas 
had given undue confidence to our spirits, and led us to underrate the 
capacity for war of those with whom we were in conflict. ‘The summer 
passed tranquilly by, but in the shortening days of October the people 
of Charleston from their steeples and house-tops watched with eager 
anxiety the long line of battle ships that, bearing the old flag, swept 
past the harbor on its mission of wrath, and early in November the 
greatest naval armament that the United States had ever put to sea 
was collected in the waters of Port Royal. It is strange now to think 
that, with a year’s warning, with full knowledge of the danger, the only 
resistance to this tremendous power was left to two earthworks two miles 
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apart, hastily erected by such civil skill as could be found, and with 
the aid of the native labor from the adjoining plantations, and garri- 
soned by a few hundred citizens — militia who had never known a 
harder service than the weariness of a Governor’s review. And still 
stranger, that the neighboring population went on quietly with their 
accustomed life—not a household was disturbed, not a piece of 
property removed, and all waited with undisturbed confidence the result 
of this desperate contest. But so it was. 

The attack was opened soon after sunrise on the 7th of November, 
and for many hours the forts were exposed to a fire which even in the 
annals of this war was almost unparalleled. It was very soon evident 
that all our soldiers could do was to show their powers of endurance ; 
for by mid-day the forts were demolished, the guns dismantled, and 
the fleet safe within the lines of the defences. 

It is enough to say that in this forlorn hope Stephen Elliott and his 
comrades did their duty. He knew that the heavy war-cloud which 
hung upon the blue waters of the bay and rose over the tree-tops and 
floated far away over peaceful fields, was heavy with destruction for all 
he loved, and that the noise of battle was shaking the walls of homes 
in which mothers and wives were praying for the safety of the brave 
men who fought his guns. But it was no time to think of home and 
family and possessions. They had done all that brave men could do, all 
that was left to do was accomplished, and the weary and disheartened 
troops secured their difficult retreat to the main. There Captain 
Elliott with his company of artillery was placed on the line of inner 
defence which had been determined by Gen. Lee, and which, under 
various commanders, was successfully held from then until the spring 
of 1865. It is not necessary to repeat the history of that occupation. 
It was a long and weary watch. It lasted through cold and bitter 
winters and hot and sickly summers ; but it was never broken. The 
forces of the United States were driven back in effort after effort to 
effect a lodgment on the mainland, and until the war ended their 
power was bounded by the navigation of their gunboats. In this 
arduous but comparatively obscure service, Captain Elliott spent many 
months. His enterprise, alike prudent and bold, the unbounded confi- 
dence of his men, his thorough and minute knowledge of the whole 
country, made him pre-eminently useful. He indulged in no fretful 
longing for promotion, no impatient anxiety for a sphere of larger 
ambition. Where his duty was appointed, there his whole energy 
was displayed. His services were soon recognised by his promotion 
toa Majority, but the time had come when a larger opportunity was 
to be given him, and when he was to identify his name forever with 
the proudest chapter in the history of his State. 

Soon after the war commenced, it was evident that the United States 
Government would put forth all its strength for the reduction of 
Charleston. This was but natural. Not only was Charleston the 
most important port of the Confederacy, but it was the symbol of the 
Revolution. In its Convention was signed the first act of Secession ; 
in its harbor was fired the first hostile gun; and on the ramparts of 
Fort Sumpter had the old flag first been lowered in acknowledged 
defeat. The port was blockaded, the entrances to the harbor obstructed, 
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and all that military skill, individual courage and unstinted national ex. 
penditure could compass, was concentrated against it. It is not for 
me now to tell the story of that famous siege — to describe the patient 
skill of Beauregard, the indomitable energy of Ripley. It is sufficient 
for me to say that days ran into weeks, and weeks grew into months, 
and months became years, and still on the walls of Moultrie, on the 
ramparts of Sumpter, on the low, dark earth-works of Fort Wagner, 
and along the beach of Morris Island, the sentries paced the line of 
their unbroken outposts, and cried “ All is well.” And the heart of 
the whole Southern land was with us. The great armies of Virginia 
and the West, as they paused in their own heroic labors, listened with 
proud sympathy to the story of the stubborn conflict. Brave men 
among our enemies did honor to our steadfastness, and the Curiosity 
of other and older nations, “proud in arms,” kindled into generous 
admiration. But the persevering skill and courage of our adversaries 
at last found their hour of vantage. The disastrous landing on Morris 
Island was effected. For days and nights the fierce attack and the 
steady repulse moistened with blood the island sands. Slowly and 
sternly the stained and shattered works of Fort Wagner were aban- 
doned, and finally the island was evacuated. ‘The whole power 
and energy of the attack was then concentrated upon Fort Sumpter; 
and under a fire which no human work could stand, its walls crumbled, 
the great fortress was battered into a mass of almost shapeless ruin, 
and it was found necessary to withdraw the garrison of regular artillery, 
who, under their heroic commander, Colonel Rhett, had fought it to 
the water’s edge. For a moment the heart of the city sank. Through 
sad and weary months it had borne disaster within and confronted 
danger from without ; but now, indeed, it seemed as if the touching 
lament, poured out thousands of years ago over Troy, might be uttered 
by all who loved her — 


“ The spear, the spear hath rent thy pride ; 
The flame hath scarred thee deep and wide ; 
Thy coronal of towers is shorn, 

And thou most piteous art, most desolate and forlorn.” 


But General Beauregard determined not to abandon the fort. It 
might not be the key to the harbor, but its occupation by the enemy 
would be a dangerous advance, and the means of further and final 
success. And in that spirit of soldierly pride which has been the 
motive power of many a high achievement, he determined to hold 
what had been so early won and so long kept. General Beauregard 
selected Major Elliott to take command of the fort. At that time he 
was at the Stono River, where he had been sent on special and im- 
portant service. He accepted this duty as he did all others, modestly 
and resolutely ; and on the night of the 4th September, 1863, he 
crossed the harbor and entered upon his command. ‘To undertake 
this duty required something higher than ordinary courage. ‘There 
were brave men who considered it hopeless. Few believed that those 
ruins could resist the force which had so far destroyed them, and men 
felt that the soldiers who entered these broken walls and shattered 
casemates went there to die because the honor of their State required 
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it. To perform this duty required more —it required the faculty of 
impressing his own resolution upor every man of his command, and 
centering into himself the unwavering confidence of those whom he 
directed. It required calmness, self-possession, and that indomitable 
will, which, by some strange influence, seems to impart to the very 
dead material, the stone and brick and wood with which brave men 
work, a power of living resistance. This duty he undertook, and this 
duty he performed. The very weakness of the fort he converted into 
its strength ; for when the front walls had fallen, with the aid of his 
engineer, Major Johnson, a companion every way worthy of him, he 
tunneled through the mass of ruins, and every succeeding bombard- 
ment only made his means of communication and protection stronger. 
But I will not attempt a detailed account of his service. You all 
know that he had scarcely taken his command, when on the 7th 
September, “ Admiral Dahlgren, determining to test Gilmore’s as- 
sertion that Sumpter was ‘a harmless mass of ruins,’ summoned the 
fort to surrender. General Beauregard telegraphed to Major Elliott to 
reply to Dahlgren that he could have Fort Sumpter when he took it 
and held it.” You all know how, on the night of the 9th September, 
thirty launches, supported by a portion of the naval force, attacked the 
fort and were signally repulsed, leaving one hundred and thirteen 
prisoners in the hands of the garrison. You all know how the fort 
was held until the enemy, in sullen confession of their inability to take 
it, confined their hostile demonstrations to distant and ineffectual bom- 
bardment. You all know the weary labor, the heroic endurance, the 
steady courage, which stood through all this and conquered. Mr. 
Speaker, history may write another judgment than ours upon the 
justice of the cause in which we fought; the firing of the first gun 
upon Fort Sumpter may be remembered in after days as the first rash 
act of a wild and fatal delusion ; but when, in the early summer of 
1864, Major Elliott left those ruined walls to join the army in Virginia, 
he had carved upon their massive fragments a story of Carolina: 
chivalry so simple, so noble, so true, that it will forever kindle the 
sympathy of brave men for the State he loved, and temper the censure 
of just men on the State he served. 

For his services in Fort Sumpter Major Elliott was rapidly promoted, 
and in 1864, as Brigadier-General, he joined the Army of Virginia. 
He was placed upon the lines near Petersburg. Soon after his arrival, 
the famous mine was sprung, and a portion of his brigade was destroyed 
by the explosion. While rallying his men to the brilliant and bloody 
repulse which followed, he was shot in the shoulder, a painful and 
dangerous wound which paralysed entirely his left arm. After long 
confinement to the hospital, he was enabled to resume his duties, 
although with great difficulty, and was sent back to Carolina and 
placed in command at James Island. Here he remained until the 
evacuation of Charleston, from which place he moved with General 
Johnson, in his effort to effect a junction with General Lee. He was 
severely injured at Bentonville, and this, with the consequence of his 
wound, compelled him to obtain a furlough and return to the State, 
which he reached just before the final surrender of the armies of the 
Confederacy. . 
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The cause for which he had bravely fought was lost ; the army in 
which he had served was disbanded ; his home was in the possession 
of the United States armies ; his once rich and powerful kinsmen were 
in exile and in poverty. In the same spirit of quiet resolution with 
which he accepted high responsibilities and met great dangers, he sub. 
mitted to necessity. He went back among his old slaves, and was 
warmly welcomed in their new condition. ‘They would gladly have 
joined in the restoration of his estate. But the policy of the Govern. 
ment at the South, unfortunately in that as in many other cases, forbade 
the arrangements which he would have made. At that time, as we all 
know, neither the friends who loved him nor the State which owed 
him so much had the power to aid him. He removed his family toa 
hut on the sea-shore, which in former days had been a rough shelter 
in his fishing expeditions, and there, day after day, in sight of his own 
house, within sound of the labor on his own plantation, amid the 
scenes which recalled the bright hours of his boyhood, his pleasant 
and prosperous manhood, he fished, and crossing to the neighboring 
village of Hilton Head, carried himself the fish which he had caught 
to sell for his subsistence. The sight of this simple, quiet, brave man 
won respect from all. General Gilmore, who had commanded the 
United States forces while General Elliott was at Sumpter, and whose 
headquarters were then at Hilton Head, in a spirit worthy of his 
reputation as a soldier, asked of the Executive his pardon as a special 
personal favor, and it was granted. And it is a fact worthy of our re- 
flection, that in the election for members of Congress in 1865 the 
entire vote of the Northern settlers on that island was given to him, 
He was a member of the House of Representatives from St. Helena 
when the war broke out, and was again elected after it closed. From 
that time he was our colleague here, and I need scarcely recall his 
conduct. Wise, practical, and conciliatory in his counsel, he never 
affected a sentiment he did not feel. 

He believed that the issues we had made were irrevocably decided 
against us ; that the interest and the honor of the State required that 
she should lay broadly the foundations of the new life she purposed 
to lead ; that the sooner her legislation was conformed to the constitu- 
tional requirements of the Government the better for all her people, 
white or black. In this sense he spoke and voted. Just as he had 
done his duty before, so under the new system which he had accepted 
was he prepared to do his duty again. And to-day his strong common- 
sense view of the duty which lay before him, his freedom from all 
passion in the perplexing questions which surround us, his undisturbed 
consciousness of his own purity and honesty of purpose, and the con- 
sideration which his eminent services had won, would have made him 
an invaluable counsellor. But soon after the last regular session he 
sickened —his constitution had been exhausted by the exposure of 
camp, the confinement of beleaguered garrisons, the suffering of 
wounds —and he died. His last request was that he should be buried 
by the side of his mother. 

He was faithful to us in his life—Jet us be true to his memory. 
The cause in which he fought has perished. The great chieftain whose 
commission he bore is @ worn and dying captive ; the flag under which 
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he served is furled and put away forever ; and over his dust in proud 
triumph floats the “Star Spangled Banner.” But if we are ever to 
Jook again upon that banner as the symbol of a common and a re- 
united country, its stars must shine kindly upon our dead, and “its 
ample folds, as they float over the sea and over the land,” must cast 
no shadow of shame on the graves of men like him. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


For Tue New Ecriectic MaGazing. 


HE American autumnal reprints of English books have fur- 

nished us with nothing quite so note-worthy and valuable and 
permanently entertaining as the remains of the literary man whose 
name stands at the head of our page. Fields, Osgood & Co., who 
cater for our best tastes so richly, do not often have a chance to pro- 
vide for us a banquet made up of such varied, spicy, and delicious 
literary pabulum. Several appreciative notices of these reminiscences 
have already come to us in the English magazines: a short one from 
the Spectator appeared in the November number of Zhe New Eclectic ; 
but Mr. Robinson’s work was looked at from the Anglican stand-point, 
and as we do not think the reviewer by any means indicates its best 
features, we propose a somewhat more extended consideration of it. 
As we conceive the reading of this book to be promotive of literary 
culture in its broadest and best sense, and as we believe it calculated 
to stimulate a desire for more intimate acquairftance with the hundreds 
of writers and books mentioned in its pages, therefore is it that for 
the sake of the Southern people who may need just this species of 
stimulus, we propose such dippings into these volumes as will incite 
the multitude of intelligent and cultivated readers of Zhe New Eclectic 
to add Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary and Reminiscences to the shelves 
of their libraries. 

We have literally here /embarras des richesses, so that an approach 
towards even the most unsatisfactory 7ésumé of the contents of the 
work is quite out of the question. No real lover of literature could, by 
any chance, pick it up from a bookseller’s counter, and run his eye 
over the exceedingly full, most perfectly-arranged and thoroughly- 
attractive index (which is one of the chief delights we owe to Dr. Sadler) 
without such a titillation of the intellectual man as would allow of no 
appeasement till he had made the book his own. For, as a volume of 
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literary reference for the last three quarters of a century, it is invaly. 
able. Critics have compared it to Boswell’s Johnson, Pepys’ Diary, 
Evelyn’s, Hannah More’s, Gibbon’s Times and Writings, and others 
of note ; but it has an individuality of its own, which makes it widely 
differ from every one of these. We have none of Boswell’s sycophancy, 
or Pepys’ absurd conceit, or Evelyn’s philosophies, or Gibbon’s intense 
self-consciousness. Mr. Robinson’s mission seems to have been to 
transmit the bright rays of other intellects without adding any coloring 
of his own ; he is the plate-glass through which we receive our impres. 
sions of his times. How different in this respect from each of the 
diarists we have named above! 

Our readers already know, if they concern themselves much with 
contemporaneous literature, that Mr. Robinson’s life covers our Augustan 
age for the last seventy-five years. It is hard for us to realise that the 
man who has but just passed off the present scene of action was some 
months old when the American Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed. The recollections of his childhood are so amusing that we 
could fill pages with them, to the omission of much more important 
matter. A tenacious memory that could go back to the time of the first 
printing of Z%e Ballad of Fohn Gilpin (for the committing to memory of 
which he had a gift of a sixpence) must, with the opportunities and 
advantages Mr. Robinson was so fortunate as to enjoy, of necessity be 
a perfect treasure-house of literary stores. He could recollect dis- 
cussing, at four years of age, with his mother, whether the departed 
would be known in the other world, and saying, “I shall know my 
grandmamma in heaven by the green ribbon round her cap!” He 
tells us of his extreme love for the Book of Revelation, when he first 
began to read, “ because it was so pretty and so casy to understand.” 

We have no intention of carrying the reader through the events of 
Mr. Robinson’s life seriatim: we refer him to the volumes themselves, 
which we wish to induce him to get, by the references we mean to 
make to their intrinsic value. There is one very marked diversity in 
these reminiscences as compared with the biographies of Englishmen 
who have taken any kind of rank in literature —the absence of the 
all-pervading (and we were almost going to add, contracting) University 
spirit which is so invariably prevalent. Having just laid down Sir John 
Coleridge’s Life of Keble, we are perhaps specially impressed with this 
characteristic. But what English /¢/éra/eur is free from it? Read Lock- 
art’s Life, Southey’s, Arnold’s, Prof. Wilson’s, Sir William Hamilton’s, 
and a score of others, and how the classic aroma of the schools follows 
them everywhere! It refines, exalts, beautifies, but may it not be said 
that it also trammels? Robinson, as a Dissenter, was not educated at 
either of the great universities. His regular education, so far as he 
may be said to have had a regular one, was begun and ended at Jena; 
and he was one of the first Englishmen who introduced a love for and 
a knowledge of German literature into his own country. One of his 
English reviewers is bold enough to consider this accident of education 
the best possible thing for him, inasmuch as he would probably have 
become otherwise “ Chancellor Robinson,” and the world thereby have 
lost all the rich treasures to the conservation of which he has devoted 
his long life. “ For,” says the reviewer, “to have hinted in those days 
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that there had been such a philosopher as Kant, or that there was such 
a lecturer on philosophy as Schelling, would have been lese-majesty to 
the names of Aristotle and Sir Isaac; to have proclaimed Herder a 
greater writer than Dr. Johnson, midsummer madness ; and to have 
announced that: Wieland wrote better novels than Mrs. Hannah More, 
‘flat burglary ;’ and to have put Schiller and Goethe above Goldsmith 
and Cowper, a sign that men were living in the last days.” 

The Diary is very rich in German reminiscences. Wieland, Schiller, 
Goethe, Herder, Paulus, Voss, Schlegel, Tieck — indeed almost all the 
names famous in Teutonic literature are met with in its pages, not as 
names merely, but as living and moving men, with whom the writer 
held high discourse. The temptation to quote is almost irresistible. 
Some peculiar and new half-lights are thrown over the portrait of 
Madame De Staél, which give some modifying views of the much- 
talking monoloquist. But to English readers, the choice interest of 
the volumes will be found in the vivid sketches which they present of 
every man and woman who has been note-worthy in the last eighty 
years, beginning with William Godwin, Mrs. Opie, and Mrs. Barbauld, 
and ending with George Macdonald and Stopford Brooke. What gives 
special charm, too, to these mental portraits, is the fact that we have 
here the poets, artists, clergymen, orators, and philosophers with whom 
we have long been familiar in a dignified, formal sort of way, intro- 
duced to us ex déshadbillé. It is not one grand picture, a historic 
painting, a kind of “School of Athens” in which great men are 
grouped before us for our study and delectation ; but instead, a gallery 
of a thousand life-photographs, hit off by means of notes, walks, anec- 
dotes, dinner-table talk, and untold minute touches, while the subjects 
of them were wholly unaware that any process of sun-painting was 
going on. ‘Therefore it is that there is a homely truth and naturalness 
about them to be looked for in vain in the more ambitious “ Lives,” 
“Letters, “ Memoirs ” of many of them which have been already given 
tothe world. Very satisfactory biographies as to mere facts alone (and 
facts, too, which have escaped the grave biographers in most instances) 
might be culled from the Diary, of Charles and Mary Lamb, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, the Clarksons, Flaxman, the mad poet and artist 
Blake, Dr. Arnold, Southey, Talfourd, and multitudes of others. Indeed 
one is constantly struck with the singular varieties in the friendships of 
Mr. Robinson: he was the fdus Achates of men of the utmost differences 
of character and taste. His own very tolerant nature explains this, for 
as one of his friends said, “The only thing he is ever intolerant of is 
intolerance.” But perhaps there were none in the round of his friends 
to whom he clung with a fondness never in the least degree relaxed 
till death severed the ties, as he did to the Lambs and the Words- 
worths. Like little Jack Horner, we might sit in the corner all day 
and pick Charles Lamb’s mo/s out of the book, as the famous Jack did 
his plums ; as, ¢. g.- 

“Writing to Manning, Lamb says, ‘Our friend declares he could write like 
Shakspeare, if he had a mind ; so you see nothing is wanting but — the mind.’ 

“November 14th — Called on Charles Lamb: he was much better in health and 


spirits than when Jast I saw him. Though ¢e-d-téte, he was able to pun. I was 
speaking of my first brief, when he asked, ‘ Did you not exclaim — 


“¢Thou first great cause, least understood ?’” 
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To pass over the account of the Mantchu Tartars who were se 
down as cannibals, the Africans who wouldn’t eat missionary and 
must therefore be misanthropists, we quote but one more of Lamb’s 
good things: 

“ The large room in the accountant’s office at the East India House is divided into 
boxes or compartments, in each of which sit six clerks — Charles Lamb himself in 


one. They are called Compounds. The meaning of the word was asked one day ; 
Lamb said it was ‘a collection of simples.’” ‘ 


Mr. Robinson’s devotion to Wordsworth was even beyond that of 
De Quincey himself. He was accustomed to make the poet an annual 
visit about the close of each year, and not the least interesting letters 
in the volumes are those from Rydal Mount. He knew vast quantities 
of Wordsworth’s poetry by heart, and in his ninetieth year speaks of 
his recitations of them as being a source of great pleasure to himself, 
The glimpses we have of the simple home-life at Rydal Mount are very 
sweet. There are many letters, too, from Miss Wordsworth (the sister 
of the poet) to Mr. Robinson, which are delightful. We all remember 
Coleridge’s exalted appreciation of this lady. She was to her brother 
almost what Mary Lamb was to hers. In one of his own letters 
Robinson says of her: 

“Dear Dorothy Wordsworth’s letters contain the history of the family and her 
exertions. What a heart and what a head they discover! What puffs we hear of 


women, and even of men, who have made books and done charities, but whose doings 
and thinkings and feelings are not to be compared with hers !” 


Writing again of a visit to the Lake District, he says: 


“ After breakfast I accompanied Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Hutton, and a Mr. Smith, 
to look at some fields belonging to the late Mr. Wordsworth (the poet’s brother), 
and which were to be sold by auction this evening. I may here quote a singular 
illustration of the maxim, ‘ A prophet is not without honor save in his own country,’ 
Mr. Hutton, a very gentlemanly and seemingly intelligent man, asked me, ‘Is it true, 
as I have heard reported, that Mr. Wordsworth ever wrote verses??” 


Mr. Hutton was a neighbor, and Wordsworth the acknowledged 
poet of England! Sometimes one meets with bits of minute history 
about particular poems one would rather not know. As, for example, 
when our feelings are stirred over the tender ballad of Zucy Gray, 
what need to spoil it all by having it told that the prosaic child, Lucy 
Gray, did actually get lost, not in the snow, but in the lock of a canal! 

He made various tours with the Wordsworths, the accounts of which 
are very spirited, though we have but little of the poet’s every-day talk, 
inasmuch as “ he was stillest when he was happiest.” The most note- 
worthy was the trip to Rome, in which they visited together all the 
grand points of interest. The adorers of the poet we refer to the 
Reminiscences themselves, which are unusually full on this point, for 
the pleasant things we have no room for here. 


“ Wordsworth’s daughter, Dora” [he writes on one of his visits] —“t Dorina, as 
I called her, by way of distinction — was in somewhat better health than usual. . . 
Mrs. Wordsworth was what I have ever known her, and she will ever be, I have no 
doubt, while life remains,— perfect of her kind. I did not know her when she was 
‘The phantom of delight.’ But ever since I Aave known her, she has been 


“* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command.’ 


“ Because she is so admirable a person, there is little to say of her in detail.” 
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There is a great deal in that last line: complete symmetry never 
dazzles. And Mr. Robinson seems to have been held in the highest: 
estimation by the “ Rydalites,” as he calls them. Quilliman (Words- 
worth’s son-in-law) writes : 

“ All look forward to your arrival as to the holly-branch without which no Christ- 
mas will be genuine. I always sing the same song —no Crabb, no Christmas !” 

Of another “ Laker,” too, Southey, we have delightful gleams here 
and there through the Diary; though it is quite evident that Mr. 
Robinson never took him to his heart as he did his neighbor poet. 
We select a random entry: 

“June 30th — Spent an agreeable evening again with Southey. We read Ger- 
man, and had the same sort of political and moral conversation as before. Southey 
is amost amiable man, and everything [ see in him pleases me. Speaking of the possi- 
bility of punning with a very earnest and even solema feeling, he mentioned a pious 
man of the name of Hern, who, leaving a numerous family unprovided for, said in 
his last moments, ‘ God, that won’t suffer a sparrow to fall to the ground unheeded, 
will take care of the Z/erzs.’ 

“July 7th — Lord Egremont, having set about making a preserve of the mountains, 
a petition was sent to him by the inhabitants, alleging that this would produce a 
race of poachers. Southey told me he added after his name, ‘ Who never carries a 


gun.” 


If we paused to gather up one in fifty of the witticisms and delight- 
ful smartnesses that everywhere abound in the Davy, our article would 
swell to bookish proportions. Here are two or three which we cannot 
resist : 

“ Among my earliest friends was Major Cartwright —a fine old aristocrat. When 
he was dying I went to take leave of him. ‘My boy,’ said he, ‘I have a great affec- 
tion for you, but I have no money to leave you: I will give you two recipes.’ One 
of these [ have forgotten. The other was, ‘ d/ways roast a hare with its skin on,” 

Describing some literary dinner, or something of the sort, he says: 


“Professor Scott related a mot of Talleyrand to Madame de Staél on occasion of 
her Deiphine, which was thought to contain a representation of Talleyrand in the 
character of an old woman. On her pressing him for his opinion of that work, he 
said: ‘That is the work —is it not? —in which you and I are exhibited in the dis- 
guise of females.’” 


On one occasion, speaking of Sidney Smith, he says: 


“Tis faun-like face is a sort of promise of a good thing when he does open his 
lips. He says nothing that from an indifferent person would be recollected.” 


Notwithstanding this singular judgment, he makes out to remember 
something : 

“ May 22d — This day was rendered interesting by a visit from one of the most 
remarkable of our scholars and men of science, Professor Whewell. He breakfasted 
with me. . . His pursuits are very multifarious. To some one who said, 
‘Whewell’s forte is science,—‘ Yes,’ said Sidney Smith, ‘and his foible omzi- 
Science,” 

But our limits forbid further extracts, much as we are tempted to 
make them, from a book so eminently quotable. 

It must not be supposed that because Mr. Robinson gave himself up 
so largely to his friends and to their work, he had no life-work of his 
own. In his earlier years he had some connection with Zhe Zimes, 


15 
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frequently acting as foreign editor ; then for some fifteen years he was 
a conscientious barrister ; and after resigning the law, he gave himself 
with great and commendable zeal to the permanent establishment of 
University Hall, originally the London University, which he says for 
many years constituted a main business of his life. The Flaxman 
Gallery also is an enduring monument of Mr. Robinson’s liberality 
and devotion to Art. 

There is a great deal about religion scattered up and down these 
entertaining pages, and we have sometimes rather startling views pre. 
sented of the beliefs of some of our dear literary intimates. Mr, 
Robinson himself had, as his editor says, “a deeply religious nature,” 
but his catholicity was so unbounded that it is hard to know where to 
fix him. Robertson, of Brighton, he admired extravagantly, and Chal- 
mers and Dr. Arnold, and to go farther back, Edward Irving. Yet he 
was neither Unitarian nor Trinitarian; and he avers that the two 
forms of religion he had least sympathy with were Romanism and Cal- 
vinism. One of his friends says of him, that start on what topic he 
might, he was sure to end in some theological question. But he was 
rather a seeker after truth than a settled believer in it as it is received 
by Protestant Christians; and it is often painful to see the mazes in 
which he allows his mind to be befogged. Some of the conversations 
he reports with Dr. Arnold are very suggestive. 

The Diary was continued to within five days of his death, he being 
then ninety-one years old. The last entry is very characteristic and 
very touching in its abrupt close: 

“ January 31 — During the last two days I have read the first essay on the qualifi- 
cations of the present age for criticism. ‘The writer resists the exaggerated scorn of 
criticism, and maintains his point ably. A sense of creative power he declares happi- 
ness to be, and Arnold maintains that genuine criticism is. He thinks of Germany 
as he ought, and of Goethe with high admiration. On this point I can possibly give 
him some assistance, which he will gladly — But I feel incapable to go on,” 


With this somewhat confused sentence the diarist laid aside his 
active pen, to resume it no more. 

Most inadequate indeed do we feel the notice to be which we have 
given of these attractive volumes.. Not even have we done it the least 
justice from the “ patchwork point of view.” Our embarrassment has 
been of the kind Dr. Franklin treats of, where he tells us he offered 
apple after apple to his little grandson, till the child’s arms were filled ; 
and on the Doctor’s still pressing them upon him, in his despair at 
being unable to grasp any more, he let them all fall and began to cry. 
So, fully alive to the inadequacy of the attempt to crowd some vague 
idea of the nature of Mr. Robinson’s book into our few pages, we have 
shared the child’s despair, and are fain in like manner to abandon any 
further trial. 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





THE HEROISM OF JOHN CHAMPE. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR, 


For Tue New Ecrectic MAGAZINE, 


HE treason and desertion of Brigadier-General Benedict Ar- 
T nold, continually associated in our minds with the capture, 
condemnation, and execution of the ill-fated and accomplished Major 
André, of General Sir Henry Clinton’s staff, as a British spy, naturally 
caused the utmost consternation in our American army lying at ‘Tappan, 
New Jersey, under General Greene, during a temporary absence of 
the Commander-in-Chief. On his return to the camp, General Wash- 
ington received advices from his confidential agents in New York that 
another general officer of high consideration in the army meditated 
treason, and sent to Major Henry Lee, commanding the celebrated 
“Partisan Legion ” (so efficient and deservedly distinguished through- 
out the war), requiring his immediate attendance at headquarters. In 
the course of a-long and friendly conference between them, the General 
declared that the capture and execution of the arch-traitor Arnold 
would at once satisfy the ends of justice, afford the required example, 
and avert the doom of the unfortunate André; and desired Lee, in 
whose judgment and discretion he entirely confided, to indicate an 
officer of his command, by whose feigned desertion our friends in New 
York, where Arnold was, could be effectually assisted in his capture 
and return alive into the American lines. John Champe, sergeant- 
major of the “ Partisan Legion,” was selected for this novel, difficult, 
and hazardous attempt. He wasa native of Loudon County, Virginia, 
about twenty-three or four years of age, had enlisted in 1776, and risen 
by merit to the office he then held. A perfect equestrian, of vigorous, 
muscular frame, above the common size, of saturnine complexion, 
taciturn, vigilant, persevering and courageous, Champe seemed to 
possess the very requisites essential to so arduous an undertaking. 
But it was only after long and urgent entreaty that he could be per- 
suaded to the attempt; for the ignominy of desertion, or even of the 
semblance of desertion, was to the gallant and sensitive spirit of the 
soldier truly intolerable. But his natural and honest scruples were, 
after protracted struggle, yielded to the sense of public service and 
the express wishes of Washington ; and at about eleven o’clock of the 
night, the daring horseman departed from the American camp, en- 
deavoring to reach New York by way of Paulus Hook. However, 
after close and hot pursuit, begun earlier than had been anticipated 
(for he had little more than an hour’s start), and nearly effecting his 
death or capture, he succeeded in reaching a British transport near 
Elizabeth’s Point, which conveyed him to New York. When he left 
his horse and entered the surf, Cornet Middleton, with several dragoons, 
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was already within two hundred yards of him. An exploit more truly 
heroical than his, and incited by higher, more generous, and pure] 
patriotic motives, the pen of historian has been rarely enabled to 
record. 

On his arrival in New York, Champe was introduced to Sir Henry 
Clinton, the British General, and by him subsequently recommended 
to Arnold, in whose legion, then being formed of loyalists and Ameri- 
can deserters, he found it necessary to enlist, receiving his former rank 
of sergeant-major in order the more effectually to promote the success 
of his daring enterprise. This course was to afford him and those 
friends in New York to whom he was commended by Washington, 
proper facilities for planning and executing the arrest and return of 
General Arnold into our lines ; which was admirably and boldly con- 
ceived, but only providentially frustrated. On the day preceding the 
night of executing their daring enterprise, the legion of Arnold, and 
Sergeant-major Champe with it, were unfortunately shipped on board 
British transports that sailed immediately for Virginia. After the 
junction of Arnold with Lord Cornwallis at Petersburg, Champe 
escaped from the British army, and made his way through the Carolinas 
to the Southern army under General Greene, to which Lee’s “ Partisan 
Legion ” was then attached. He was received with the utmost cordiality 
by his former commander, Lee, and when the nature and object of his 
daring and hazardous adventure came to be known, he was restored 
to all the confidence and esteem of his beloved and now admiring 
comrades. Introduced by Lee to General Greene, Champe was pro- 
vided with a horse and suitable outfit, and at once sent to General 
Washington, who received him most kindly, and gave him an honorable 
discharge from the army. ‘To show the partiality and high estimate 
of his patriotic deserts entertained by Washington, it is stated that 
when there was the prospect of war with France, during the elder 
Adams’ administration, the General then engaged in organising the 
army wrote to Governor Lee, and desired him to find Champe, in order 
that he might be commissioned as a captain of infantry. He was in 
reply informed that Champe had removed to Kentucky, and died there, 
but this statement was incorrect. 

A singularly graphic and entertaining narrative of the daring but 
fruitless exploit of Champe, most ample in its details, is contained 
in Lee’s Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United 
States, an invaluable contribution to the history of the War of Inde- 
pendence, written by Governor Henry Lee, of Virginia — “ Light Horse 
Harry” of the “Partisan Legion,” as his soldiers in pride and 
affection delighted to entitle him ; a soldier, statesman, and orator, and 
the distinguished father of an illustrious son, General Robert Edmund 
Lee. It is interesting to trace the subsequent history of John Champe 
after his discharge from the Continental Army. He removed to 
Hampshire County, Virginia, and made his home on the South Branch 
of the Potomac, near “The Trough,” where for years he led a life of 
obscurity, toil, and honest poverty. In the year 1788 he entered 
certain waste and ungranted land of the State lying in the Alleghany 
Mountains, in the present county of Grant, West Virginia, but on 
which he never resided. It was probably as late as the year 1815 that, 
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prompted by the desire of better provision for a young and growing 
family, he accompanied Mr. Isaac Millar, of Hampshire County, to 
Ohio. Mr. Millar established himself on Walnut Creek, a tributary 
of the Scioto, and is still living ; but after a time Champe went to 
Kentucky, where he died. He had never received any reward or mark 
of honor from a country so deeply and lastingly indebted for his 
eminent and patriotic services. Shortly before the commencement of 
our late civil war, a memorial to Congress from the heirs of John 
Champe, residing in Ohio and Michigan, prepared by the present 
writer, was presented to that body by Hon. S. S. Cox, a prominent 
member of the House of Representatives, from the Columbus, Ohio, 
Congressional District. But subsequent action upon it was prevented 
and delayed, so that to the present time nothing has been done to 
honor the memory or acknowledge the services of the patriotic and 
devoted soldier. However this be, the glorious example of zeal, fidelity 
and devotion to country afforded in the heroism of John Champe, 
should never be lost to that country the page of whose history it so 
splendidly and everlastingly adorns. Had this true hero fallen in 
the endeavor to execute his high purpose, prompted by direct com- 
mission of the immortal Washington, his name might have filled some 
conspicuous place in the temple of fame, while his bust in the proud 
Capitol should have borne the simple and august inscription : 


“ Dulce et decorum est pro patrié mori!” 


Romney, W. Va., December, 1869. 


OLD TIMES. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 


AR down the dim vista of the past, the largest figure that looms 

up when my memory travels thitherward is the form of our old 
cook. She was nearly full-blooded, with raven tresses which she combed 
up behind very much in the shape of the modern chignon. I don’t 
think she used hair-pins, as the wool kept the form into which it was 
raked, and was not liable to come down. The background against 
which this figure stands out sharply defined is the kitchen fire, an insti- 
tution of the past, replaced in our day by ranges, stoves, and kindred 
abominations which have rendered the art of cooking a delusion and 
asham. I remember being allowed to turn the spit whereon a turkey 
was impaled, and watching him revolve in the “tin kitchen,” whose 
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polished concavity reflected his goodly proportions. It must have 
been a real pleasure to the bird to be roasted in this:fashion, and it 
must be humiliating to his descendant removed by forty generations 
to be poked into the black hole of a stove-oven, baked into tenderness 
and then served up as a “roast,” with cranberry sauce ! ; 

Her name was Lucretia, diminutived by us children into “ Creesher.” 
and one of the vague fancies of my boyhood was that the name was 
generic. A country cousin used to visit us on horseback, and he always 
spoke of his old black cob as his “creature.” I got my first lessons 
in equitation thereon, and remember the thrill of agonised delight with 
which I felt the shudder of the horse-hide between my knees, for my les- 
sons were taken bare-backed. Creesher was a slave, and the breed 
had been in our family for generations ; consequently she was the most 
remorseless of tyrants in her domination of the white cubs of the 
household. “ Drat de chile! cl’out de kitchen! ”—this was the form 
of her customary exorcism when some new prank (and they were ever 
new) disturbed her equanimity. To hear was to obey, because 
Creesher’s appeal to the authorities up-stairs was tolerably certain to 
result unpleasantly to me. In the old times a boy’s hide was much 
improved by tanning, though like other useful exercises the beneficial 
process was shirked whenever evasion was possible. It is said that 
the object most suggestive of quiet repose and unruffled contentment 
is “a dead cat in the rain ;” but when I sought my peaceful couch at 
even-tide, with the fresh memory of two or three unpunished tricks 
played upon Creesher, I think I enjoyed superior bliss. She never 
bore malice, never “told on me,” and if I vacated her domain at the 
first howl, I was safe. On Fridays she usually made cakes, and I was 
on my good behavior on that day. One fragrant sniff would bring me 
from the garret, and then with hungry patience I waited for the oven 
to be set aside to cool. If I was in favor, a couple of cakes would be 
forgotten when the bakiag was put away ; and as I crunched them with 
bated breath — for they were hot—I used to meditate upon the good 
time coming, when with matured powers I should solve the problem 
whether or not bountiful Nature, assisted by Creesher, cow/d produce 
those cakes in sufficient quantity to make my stomach cry out “ Enough!” 
These cakes, too, belonged to the olden time. The composition of 
them is another of the lost arts. 

I spoke of the garret just now. Modern houses don’t have garrets. 
The top-story is “finished,” and the occupants are not expected to 
know they are next the roof. But we had a genuine garret, the ceiling 
coming with long slope to the floor. All sorts of trumpery, old trunks 
and boxes, three-legged chairs and rickety tables, old-fashioned bed- 
steads, dislocated and in various stages of decay, encumbered the floor. 
There were numberless hiding-placcs of course, and into them I thrust 
all sorts of commodities — bits of broken china (we used to call them 
“chaineys ”), dilapidated playthings, tattered books, miles of twine: — 
what under the heavens do boys want with the quantities of twine which 
they accumulate with frantic eagerness? I recently watched a boy 
while he emptied his trowsers’ pocket in search of a key. He took 
out an apple — a big one — twenty-one nails assorted sizes, two knives 
with only one blade between them, a pair of dividers, a porcelain door- 
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knob, and eleven separate balls of twine. There was a hole in the 
bottom of his pocket, but no key. It was found later in his right boot. 
I observed that he regarded the twine as the best of his valuables, and 
transferred the eleven knotted balls to his other pocket, already pain- 
fully distended, lest the leak in the right pouch should gain on him. 

Creesher’s bower was in the back-building. It was a large room, 
the low ceiling sloping to the roof of a piazza. We could not misbehave 
here. In the adjoining garret it was understood that we reigned, but 
in Creesher’s room we knew that we were intruders, and we were on 
honor. By crawling through the low-browed windows, we got on the 
piazza-roof, and thence to the broad roof of the back-building. There 
was a constant risk of breaking our necks, of course, and it is probable 
that this fact rendered our “summer resort” the more charming. It 
was here that our store of twine was in requisition. We filled a small 

' basket with stones, and hauled it to our eyry, hand over hand. In the 
adjoining yard a tall mulberry tree hid us from the passengers in the 
street, and we kept up a desultory and “dropping” fire upon them 
over the topmost branches of the tree. No doubt they, the passengers, 
held various theories concerning aérolites, but we never got into trouble 
while we pursued this innocent amusement. The march of improve- 
ment, even in my youthful days, took away that tree at last. It was a 
great loss, as we had to stone passengers over the main building there- 
after, and, of course, we could not see whether our shots took effect or 
not. We were compelled to lie flat awhile after each volley, lest curious 
citizens should turn the corner and inspect the roof of the back- 
building. 

Another institution of the olden time was the city watchman. He 
has been supplanted by the “ polé-eese,” using the word in the singular. 
The pole eese is a very unsatisfactory substitute, and does not strike 
equal terror into youthful hearts. The watchman had a rattle, and 
some terrible weapon known by the name of “ pantoon,” whose touch 
I used to think was certain death. He used to announce the flight of 
time and state of the weather, and his cry was the most dismal wail 
that dwells upon my memory. It was a linked quaver, long drawn 
out. I have been wakened by his howl on our corner, and have waited 
in terror for its repetition a square off. It never conveyed any informa- 
tion, as the how! was in an unknown tongue. In my infant innocence 
I fancied the watchman in league with evil-doers, and wondered when 
it would be ows time to have our house set afire or robbed. I saw him 
once in the bright moonlight, watched his stately march from my 
chamber window, and shivered with mingled terror and cold (I was 
not in full dress) as I looked at his bulky outline: a fur cap, a woolen 
comforter around his neck, a long-skirted overcoat, none of your modern 
sacks, but split up to the waist, and ihe tails flapping against his calves 
as he strode by. One sight was enough, and I crawied back into bed, 
and covered my head with the blankets lest I should hear the pro- 
longed wail wherewith he informed the public that it was some unknown 
o'clock. 

There was another official, visible at an earlier hour, whose business 
was to light the lamps. We confounded him with the watchman, 
possibly because he kept his ladder and torch in the watch-boxes on 
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the corners. These were cosy little retreats, redolent of lamp-oil— 
it was before the days of gas—and warmed by a little fury of a 
stove. It gives me a pang now-a-days to see the modern lamp-lighter 
spirting his match aflame and kindling the end of a metal tube. The 
old-time worthy used to trim his lamps, light them by his torch 
shoulder his ladder, and tramp off to the next corner. My idea was 
that he got cat-naps between the hours, squatting over the stove in the 
watch-box after the iliumination was finished. ‘The only inscrutable 
mystery was as to the status of some o//zr official whose duty was to 
stir up the sleeping guardian when it was time for him to howl. Did 
the watchman have children like other men? Did he live in a house 
in day-time? And if he had children, what did he do with his “ pan- 
toon” during the day, to prevent the youngsters from drawing it and 
killing one another? These were knotty problems, troubling my 
juvenile days and nights. 

The march of improvement has defrauded juvenile humanity grossly 
in the matter of fires ; | mean those public conflagrations, such as we 
used to have when an entire square would go off at once. Volumes 
might be written, treating of the loss and damage sustained in the 
mere deprivation of the sights and sounds: but what can be said of 
the regulations that forbid the “ running with the Injins?” The whole 
business is farmed out now-a-days. A set of bloated officials are 
actually fad by the city authorities to 7z/e comfortably to these enter- 
tainments and to assist in the performances ; and to cap the climax, 
the enemy is subdued by steam power. It is simply disgusting. What 
outlet has been found, what safety-valve for the escape of the frantic 
zeal wherewith we were wont to clutch the long tow-rope and rush to 
the point under the crimson sky. Where is the old contest for special 
“plugs?” What music have we now to replace the cull thud of the 
“machine,” and the hiss and roar of the conflict as we set the rival ele- 
ments at loggerheads? 

But when the fire was out, and the various companies, resolved into a 
huge “Committee of the Whole,” started for their respective engine- 
houses, then came the real act of the drama. Putting out the fire was 
play, but to smash the New Market reel was work. We had war-cries 
at once derisive and truculent: “Oh you Eye!” “Oh you Colum- 
bian!” “Oh you First Balty!” The “ Eye” was the xom de guerre of 
the Vigilant, as this important organ was emblazoned on the sides of 
the “ big Ingine,” and it should have been considered complimentary 
to refer to the “totem.” But it was like the “single eye” which our 
politicians mention in their orations, and which they promise to keep 
single while it watches over the best interests of the nation. In the 
homely but expressive words of the New Market boys, “It didn’t 
amount to shucks!” 

I will refer to only one other deprivation chargeable upon this age of 
progress. ‘Thirty or forty years ago that innocent domestic animal which 
is popularly supposed to furnish our sausages and hams, was allowed the 
freedom of the streets. They were slightly in the way of grown-up 
people, it is true. They would get caught under gates, and their plain- 
tive petitions for release from such durance were not acceptable to 
adult ears. But boys had readier sympathies. While the voice of a 
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gate-bound pig does not at all resemble that of Cordelia — “ Soft, gen- 
tle and low,” it always had charms to soften our youthful breasts. We 
always went in pairs to the rescue of the suffering animal — one of us 
on either side of the obnoxious gate. One would seize the ears and 
forelegs, the other would take hold on the “balance of power,” to wit, 
the hind legs and tail, and the stronger puller would release the porker. 
Nature seemed to have suggested the treatment to us, as we invariably 
found a kink in the caudal hold. I never knew a pig to be pulled 
apart or a tail to come off in these struggles. ° 

The chief virtue of the pig, however, was in his ability to carry bur- 
dens. To stir him up out of the gutter, to bestride him and seize his 
ears, then to close our eyes and allow him to run his muck —ah, that 
was bliss! He always took to the sidewalk, making day or night — 
whichever it happened to be — hideous, and also making well-dressed 
pedestrians take to the street. We were usually scraped off against 
the sides of some dark alley in which our steed took refuge, but we 
were never ¢hrown fairly and squarely. 

There was one memorable occasion upon which one of these eques- 
trians came to grief. An enormous old sow frequented our neighbor- 
hood, and her chosen resting-place was a puddle in a vacant lot. The 
subsoil was clay, and the puddle kept full all summer. It was not frag- 
rant, but the sow liked it. From this retreat we vainly sought to beguile 
her day after day. She must have been an observer of boys, for we 
could not fool her, though we were very fair specimens of the breed, 
and up to most of the knowledge of our age. She kept us awake 
0’ nights meditating new lures, and at last it was tacitly admitted that 
the boy who should curb Aer mettle should be chief and captain. 

One hot night, he who was to wear this laurel was the subject of a 
sudden inspiration. He did not cry “ Eureka!” because he had not 
gotten that far in the spelling-book, but he went to sleep contented. 
After school the next day he proceeded to the lot with his arms full 
of watermelon rinds, munching a stray piece of course now and again, 
down to the green. ‘Ihe sow was vanquished. One piece tossed to 
her as she lay on her broadside in the puddle awakened her attention, 
the next dropped on the margin brought her out, and so piece by piece 
she was drawn to the curbstone. Then 


“ Like adder darting from its coil, 
Like mountain cat to guard her young,” 


the hero seized her off ear, and mounted, just as a troop of his com- 
rades came rushing up. Although eaten up with envy, the young vil- 
lains were true as steel. One caught her tail, and endeavored to steer 
her clear of the tree-boxes. The rest blocked up the entrances to the 
neighboring alleys, and the rider sat aloft in triumph. He thought he 
had passed the Rubicon, but he hadn’t. With a grunt of peculiar 
malignity the old sow suddenly doubled, nearly unseating him ; and then 
with the fierce rush of Mazeppa’s wild steed, she galloped back to her 
puddle, shooting her conqueror (?) into the middle of it—inx medio 
tutissimus ibis — and then calmly wallowed beside him, emitting short 
grunts of derision. 

I think this was the last bare-backed exploit in which this cub was a 
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prominent actor. The admonitions he received when he got home 

took away his taste for that sort of exercise, for several days certainly ; 

and shortly afterwards the pigs were suppressed by legal enactment, ” 
If you happen to hear a man warbling — 


“ Would I were a boy again ! ”"— 
you may as well set him down for a hypocrite. The days of cud-hood 
were jolly days, no doubt, but the same flesh and blood could not pos: 
sibly live them over again. 
ALCIBIADES JoNnEs, 








MOSAIC, 
c¢ 


HE standard of right and wrong is eternal in the heavens— 

unchangeably one and the same. But here on earth it is 
perpetually variable ; it is one in one age or nation, another in another. 
Every profession has its conventional morality, current nowhere else. 
That which is permitted by the peculiar standard of truth acknowledged 
at the bar, is falsehood among plain men ; that which would be reckoned 
in the army purity and tenderness, would be elsewhere licentiousness 
and cruelty. There is a parliamentary honor quite distinct from honor 
between man and man. ‘Trade has its honesty, which, rightly named, 
is fraud. And in all these cases the temptation is to live content with 
the standard of a man’s own profession or society ; and this is the real 
difference between the worldly man and the religious man. He is the 
worlding who lives below that standard, or no higher ; he is the servant 
of God who lives above his age.” 


“Tr is a perilous thing to separate feeling from acting ; to have learnt 
to feel rightly without acting rightly. It is a danger to which, in a 
refined and polished age, we are peculiarly exposed. The romance, 
the poem, and the sermon, teach us how to feel. Our feelings are 
delicately correct. But the danger is this: feeling is given to lead to 
action ; if feeling be suffered to awake without passing into duty, the 
character becomes untrue. When the emergency for real action comes, 
the feeling is, as usual, produced ; but, accustomed as it is to rise in 
fictitious circumstances without action, neither will it lead on to action 
in the real ones. ‘We pity wretchedness, and shun the wretched.’ 
We utter sentiments just, honorable, refined, lofty; but somehow, 
when a truth presents itself in the shape of a duty, we are unable to 
perform it. And so characters become by degrees like the artificial 
pleasure-grounds of bad taste, in which the waterfall does not fall, and 
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the grotto offers only the refreshment of an imaginary shade, and the 
green hill does not strike the skies, and the tree does not grow. Their 
lives are a sugared crust of sweetness trembling over black depths of 
hollowness ; more truly still, ‘ whited sepulchres ;— fair without to look 
upon, ‘within, full of all uncleanness.’ 

“It is perilous, again, to separate thinking rightly from acting. He is 
already half false who speculates in truth, and does not do it. Truth 
is given not to be contemplated, but to be done. Life is an action, not 
a thought ; and the penalty paid by him who speculates in truth is that 
by degrees the very truth he holds becomes to him a falsehood.” 


“Ir is in its entire and perfect sympathy with all humanity that the 
heart of Jesus differs from every other heart that is found among the 
sons of men. And it is this,—oh, it is this which is the chief blessed- 
ness of having such a Saviour. If you are poor, you can only get a 
miserable sympathy from the rich ; with the best intentions, they can- 
not understand you. ‘Their sympathy is awkward. If you are in 
pain, it is only a factitious and constrained sympathy you get from 
those in health,— feelings forced, adopted kindly, but imperfect still. 
They sit, when the regular condolence is done, beside you, conversing 
on topics with each other that jar upon your ear. Zey sympathise? 
Miserable comforters are they all. If you are miserable, and tell out 
your grief, you have the shame of feeling that you were not understood ; 
that you have bared your inner self to a rude gaze. If you are in 
doubt, you cannot tell your doubts to religious people ; no, not even to 
the ministers of Christ, for they have no place for doubts in their 
largest system. ‘They ask, What right have you to doubt? They 
suspect your character, they shake the head, and whisper it about 
gravely that you read strange books, that you are verging on infidel- 
ity. If you are depressed with guilt, to whom shall you tell your tale 
ofshame? The confessional, with its innumerable evils, and yet indis- 
putably soothing power, is passed away; but there is nothing to sup- 
ply its place. You cannot speak to your brother-man, for you injure 
him by doing so, or else weaken yourself. You cannot tell it to society, 
for society judges in the gross by general rules, and cannot take into 
account the delicate differences of transgression. It banishes the 
frail penitent, and does homage to the daring, hard transgressor. Then 
itis that, repulsed on all sides and lonely, we turn to Him whose 
mighty Heart understands and feels all. ‘Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Zhou hast the words of eternal life.’” 


“THERE are people who would do great acts ; but, because they wait 
for great opportunities, life passes, and the acts of love are not done at 
all. Observe, the considerateness of Christ was shown in little things. 
And such are the parts of human life. Opportunities for doing greatly 
seldom occur: life is made up of infinitesimals. If you compute the 
sum of happiness in any given day, you will find that it was composed 
of small attentions,— kind looks, which made the heart swell, and 
stirred into health that sour, rancid film of misanthropy, which is apt 
to coagulate on the stream of our inward life, as surely as we live in 
heart apart from our fellow-creatures. Doubtless, the memory of each 
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one of us will furnish him with the picture of some member of q 
family whose very presence seemed to shed happiness : —a daughter 
perhaps, whose light step even in the distance irradiated every one’s 
countenance. What was the secret of such a one’s power? What 
had she done? Absolutely nothing ; but radiant smiles, beaming good 
humor, the tact of divining what every one felt and every one wanted, 
told that she had got out of self, and learned to think for others; so 
that at one time it showed itself in deprecating the quarrel which 
lowering brows and raised tones already showed to be impending, by 
sweet words ; at another, by smoothing an invalid’s pillow ; at another, 
by soothing a sobbing child ; at another, by humoring and softening a 
father who had returned weary and ill-tempered from the irritating 
cares of business. None but she saw those things. None buta loving 
heart coudd see them. That was the secret of her heavenly power, 
Call you these things homely trifles? By reference to the character of 
Christ, they rise into something quite sublime. For that is loving as 
He loved. And, remark too, these trifles prepare for larger deeds, 
The one who will be found in trial capable of great acts of love, is 
ever the one who is always doing considerate small ones. The soul 
which poured itself out to death upon the cross for the human race, was 
the Spirit of Him who thought of the wants of the people, contrived 
for the rest of his disciples, and was thoughtful for a mother.” 


REVIEWS. 


The Holy Grail, and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C. L., Poet 
Laureate. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


R. TENNYSON’S genius deepens and matures with every fresh 

year, and with every year seems to dwell more powerfully and 
with greater effect on the task of knitting closely together the world 
of spirit and of sense, and of showing their true relations. Painful as 
was the subject of the poem on Lucretius which he gave us last year, 
and which is included, of course, in this volume.— so painful that the 
poem can never be popular,—we doubt if he has done anything 
embodying a greater weight of intellect and a nobler flight of the higher 
imagination ; and certainly he has never done anything which leaves a 
profounder spiritual impression. By sheer mastery of the spell which 
the Epicurean philosophy had gained over the mind of the great Roman 
poet, both for good and for evil,— and no one shows more powerfully 
than Mr. Tennyson that the atheism of Lucretius was, to a very great 
extent, a spiritual revolt against impure religions,—and by pursuing 
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rigidly that philosophic thread of thought, after some evil drug intended 
to excite the animal nature had, according to the tradition, been sup- 
posed to work its distorting effect on the brain of the passionless 
theorist, Tennyson manages to impress on us that even the greatest 
and most passionless thinkers will find some hour in which ‘ nature,’ as 
they have imagined it, is so infinitely below the highest spirit of their 
own lives, that their whole being is swallowed up in one intense yearning 
to escape from nature, even by outraging nature, to find a ‘divine tran- 
quillity ’ which nature cannot give them, and which they ask therefore 
the dissolution of nature to give instead. But as we spoke of this 
noble poem when it first appeared, we will not dwell further on it now ; 
we only return to it to show with how fresh and increasing a power the 
Poet Laureate’s genius returns again and again to the subject of the 
war between spirit and flesh, as his intellectual grasp enlarges and he 
comprehends still more clearly the intellectual visions and problems, suc- 
cesses and failures of his contemporaries. Before we turn to the noble 
addition to the Arthurian cycle of poems which is contained in this 
volume, let us illustrate what we have said by the singularly grand and 
musical stanzas, called “ The Higher Pantheism,” which, as we under- 
stand their meaning, is no Pantheism at all, but a most carefully 
discriminate protest against Pantheism, inasmuch as the poet reserves 
even from the dominion of God the spiritual personality of man, and 
attributes even to God a spiritual personality like unto that of man :— 


“THE HIGHER PANTHEISM. 


“The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains — 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 
Is not the Vision He? tho’ He be not that which He seems ? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 
Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him ? 
Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason why ; 
For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel ‘I am I?’ 
Glory about thee, without thee ; and thou fulfillest thy doom, 
Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendour and gloom. 
Speak to him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet — 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 
God is law, say the wise ; O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 
Law is God, say some: no God at all, says the fool ; 
For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool ; 
And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He ?” 


There is something of the roll of the organ in the rhythm of these 
noble lines, which, for substance, contain, to our mind, a grand, if 
somewhat darkly grand, expression of the thought that all which exists 
in the universe is either man or God; that the physical world only 
even seems a veil upon the spiritual, through the weakness, errors, and 
revolts of our own senses, intellect, and will; that “if we could see 
and hear,” we should no longer make Him “broken gleams and a 
stifled splendour and gloom ;” but should be all fe more aware of the 
infinite personal life behind law, and the independent personal life to 
which the thunders of law appeal in us. Some might say that the 
poem on Lucretius suggests a limitation even to this doctrine which 
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Mr. Tennyson calls “the higher pantheism,” since it shows how a 
‘wicked broth’ infused into the body, and “confusing the chemic 

' labour of the blood,” makes the world dark to a noble mind, without 
its having any right to say, “ Thyself art the reason why.” But the 
poet would probably reply that in some higher sense —if this qwere 
according to the tradition, the end of Lucretius —he was himself the 
true reason of this tragical close to his life, inasmuch as the whole 
course of the blind gropings of his great intellect may have pointed to 
some final struggle of this sort with the animal side of his nature, as 
the best mode of finally releasing him from his dream that there is no 
higher ‘nature’ in man beyond what a chance concourse of atoms 
could cause and crush. 

But the greatest, if not in every respect the most perfect, of Mr, 
Tennyson’s works will undoubtedly prove to be that in which he illus- 
trates the lusting of the flesh against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh, in his treatment of the noble cycle of Arthurian legends. It 
is a misfortune for the perfect comprehension of this great poem by 
Mr. Tennyson’s own contemporaries that he has communicated it in 
fragments of which not many of us had caught the true connecting 
thought till now. We regret that the publisher has not kept the 
promise given us in the fly-leaf, of a simultaneous republication of the 
whole series of Arthurian poems in “the order in which their author 
wishes them to be read. Had he done so, many would have re-read 
the other idylls before seizing on the new ones, and would have so 
gained an immense advantage for the understanding of the whole. 
To the present writer, at least, the Arthurian idylls have risen from a 
very exquisite series of cabinet pictures, into a great tragic epic, from 
this re-reading of the series in order, with the new and wonderfully 
vivid introduction, and the new books which just precede the close. 
“The Coming of Arthur,” and the new opening of “ The Morte 
d’Arthur,” contain in some sense the key to the whole. Mr. Tenny- 
son himself made it the original recommendation of his “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” read on Christmas Eve to the party at “Francis Allen’s,” 
that it had a modern treatment,— 


“Perhaps some modern touches here and there 
Redeemed it from the charge of nothingness.” 


Now that it has grown bole by bole into a stately tree of song, we 
know none of his poems more thoroughly modern in spirit, though 
always in a way that does not jar with the legendary form into which 
that modern spirit is poured. ‘The ideal ruler of the poem, who makes 
his knights swear 


“To reverence the King, as if he were 
he - : aes 
Their conscience, and there conscience as their King,” 


combines a strangely modern tolerance, a deep reverence for the indi- 
vidual nature of every one under his rule, with that “ great authority” 
by virtue of which he reigns. But then this happens to fit in well with 
the reverence and courtliness of the chivalric system of life, better per- 
haps than it could with that /aéssez-faire which is the root of so much 
of our modern tolerance,—a tolerance rooted less in reverence than 
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in self-sufficiency. How fine is the conception of the King as given in 
“The Coming of Arthur,” in the testimony adduced by his half-sister, 
Rellicent, the Queen of Orkney, to the King of Cameliard, while the 
latter is still doubting whether or not to give his daughter Guinever 
to Arthur : — 


“©O king!’ she cried, ‘and I will tell thee: few, 
Few, but all brave, all of one mind with him ; 
For I was near him when the savage yells 
Of Uther’s peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crown’d on the dais, and his warriors cried, 
‘Be thou the king, and we will work thy will 
Who love thee.’ Then the king in low deep tones, 
And simple words of great authority, 
Bound them by so strait vows to his own self, 
That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flush’d, and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 


“ But when he spake and cheer’d his Table Round 
With large divine and comfortable words 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee —I beheld 
From eye to eye thro’ all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the king: 

And ere it left their faces, thro’ the cross 

And those around it and the Crucified, 

Down from the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame-colour, vert and azure, in three rays, 

One falling upon each of three fair queens, 

Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need.” 


The theme of the whole series of poems is the process of the partial 
dethronement of Arthur from his spiritual rule over his order, through 
the disloyalty and shame of Guinevere and Lancelot ; of the spread of 
this infectious guilt in larger and larger circles till it breaks up the 
oneness of the realm altogether, and the Order of the Round Table is 
shattered, and the ideal king, deserted by many of his own knights, 
and deeply wounded in the last great battle with the traitor and the 
heathens, vanishes into the world beyond, not without leaving a loud 
rumour and ever-springing hope of his return. Yet, as in all the higher 
tragedy, the failure is itself a success. The dissolution of the order 
he created yet leaves behind it the image of a true king, grander, 
higher than any realm he could rule, and grander and higher precisely 
because he himself had been greater even in failure than in success. 
How fine is the forecast of this,—that his realm shall disappear, but 
that the image of the King shall remain, even when the earth beneath 
it vanishes away,— in Leodogran’s dream : — 
“ She spake and King Leodogran rejoiced, 

But musing ‘ Shall I answer yea or nay ?’ 

Doubted, and drowsed, nodded and slept, and saw, 

Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew, 

Field after field, up to a height, the peak 

Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 

Now looming, and now lost ; and on the slope 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven, 

Fire glimpsed ; and all the land from roof and rick, 
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In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind, 
Stream’d to the peak, and mingled with the haze 
And made it thicker ; while the phantom king 
Sent out at times a voice; and here and there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘ No king of ours, 

No son of Uther, and no king of ours ;’ 

Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 
Descended, and the solid earth became 

As nothing, and the king stood out in heaven, 
Crown’d. And Leodogran awoke, and sent 
Ulfius, and Brastias and Bedivere, 

Back to the court of Arthur answering yea.” 


— in other words, Arthur is not crowned “in heaven ” till he has ceased 
to hold the sceptre of government; and then first his authority is 
acknowledged by those who had till then defied it in their hearts, while 
admitting its right over them. We need not go over the ground of the 
old idylls, but would only remind our readers that in the very first of 
them,—* Enid,”— the true burden of the story is the distrust sown in 
the knightly mind of Geraint by the Queen’s unfaithfulness, his reluc- 
tance to leave his wife Enid under her care, his neglect of the duties 
of his government in watching her, his moody self-will growing out of 
this jealousy and mistrust, and the wild and violent lavishing of his 
strength in exploits which draw down the censure of the King, who 
contrasts with them the sane and more obedient mind of one who had 
been won from a life of pride and violence to obedience. The object 
of the idyll is evidently to compare the moral state and danger of him 
who is tempted away from a noble order of life by scandals to his con- 
science existing in that order, with the state of him who has never lived 
under such a noble order at all, and to show that the shock to a mind 
already in the light may be even more dangerous than an outer world 
of evil and ignorance to one which has never been captivated by any 
true conception of nobility at all. In the book of Vivien, describing 
her triumph over Merlin, we have the description of the struggle 
between the most sensual and the most intellectual nature in Arthur's 
Court, and see the magic charm of “woven paces and of waving 
hands” which the great seer had discovered to charm the senses to 
sleep, used by a wanton to lay the seer himself to sleep. And here, 
again, the motive is closely bound up with Guinevere and Lancelot’s 
sin, for it is when Arthur, “ vext at a rumour rife about the Queen,” is 
walking moodily alone, that Vivien meets him, and attempts to win him 
by “dark, sweet hints of some who prized him more than who should 
prize him most ;” and her failure with the King, and the ridicule the 
attempt excites in the Court sets her upon the ambitious task of 
retrieving her defeat by a triumph over Merlin, and winning from him 
the secret of the spell by which she conquers him, and robs the King 
of his wisest and most potent subject. In “ Elaine” we have the first 
serious threatening of the cloud which ultimately breaks over Arthur, 
the noble picture of Guinevere’s jealousy when she hears Lancelot’s 
name coupled, however erroneously, with Elaine’s, and flings his prof- 
fered diamonds into the river; while Elaine’s innocent, simple, and 
hopeless love is introduced as a contrast to the guilty passion of the 
great Queen’s heart, and Arthur is shown just dimly forecasting the 
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coming ruin of his peace, though still absolutely trusting with a kingly 
trustfulness both in his wife and in his greatest knight. It is to this 

int in the series of the Arthurian idylls, after the degeneration of 
feeling from the time when Arthur and his knighthood were “all one 
will” had had time to spread, that the two new books, the “ Holy 
Grail” and “ Pelleas and Ettarre,” belong,— the first representing that 
fanatical reaction towards extatic holiness which, where there is a real 
spirit of faith, so often breaks without preventing a moral descent, 
and the latter representing a still greater laxity of life on the very eve 
of the discovery, when the scandals of the time drive hasty and pas- 
sionate innocence into the belief that the whole Round ‘lable is a whited 
sepulchre full of pollution, and encourage the traitor, Modred, to think 
within himself that the time for his conspiracy is “ hard at hand.” 
Both books are marvellously fine,— most of the two, perhaps, the 
former, which paints with the richest possible colouring the visions of 
enthusiasts seeking for a restoration of the age of miracle and of an 
opened heaven. ‘The picture is full of skilfully disguised “modern 
touches.” The year of miracle begins with the vision of the Holy 
Cup by a nun, the sister of Sir Percivale, and we are carefully told 
what it is that drives her into the life of visionary extasy. She had 
been disappointed in love, and thus inclined to the conventual life. 
Once in her convent,— 

‘Nun as she was, the scandal of the Court, 
Sin against Arthur and the Table Round, 
And the strange sound of an adulterous race, 


Across the iron grating of her cell 
3eat, and she pray’d and fasted all the more.” 


In this state of mind she sees the vision of the Holy Cup, and inspires 
others with her belief. As a likeness of the King had flashed from 
the eyes of his knights in the first glow of their fealty, so the extasy of 
the nun spreads to the purest and most enthusiastic of her friends, Sir 


Galahad, who, 
“ When he heard 


My sister’s vision filled me with amaze ; 
His eyes became so like her own, they seemed 
Hers, and himself her brother more than I.” 


And when she sends him on the Quest — 


“She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 
Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief.” 


From which it may be gathered that the miracles and visions of the 
poem are all more subjective than they at first might seem. Very fine 
is the pageantry of the Quest, as it is told by the different knights who 
take part in it, and who, each of them, lends his own character to the 
wonders and the visions through which he passes, down to Sir Gawain, 
the “light-of love,” who swore the vow, “and louder than the rest,” but 
who openly ridiculed it afterwards, and superfluously swore to be 
“‘ Deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 

And thrice as blind as any noonday owl 

To holy virgins in their ecstasies 

Henceforward !” 


16 
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—whereon the King remarks that such an oath is gratuitous in one 
who is already “too blind to have desire to see.” Perhaps the finest 
story of all is that of Sir Lancelot’s search in the hope of finding 
something which might rescue him from his own conscience ;—a story 
evidently tinctured with a gleam of insanity,— 


“¢Then there remain’d but Lancelot, for the rest 
Spake but of sundry perils in the storm ; 
Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last ; 
‘Thou, too, my Lancelot,’ ask’d the King, ‘ my friend, 
Our mightiest, hath this Quest avail’d for thee ?’ 
‘Our mightiest!’ answer’d Lancelot, with a groan ; 
*O King !’—and when he paused, methought I spied 
A dying fire of madness in his eyes — 
*O King! my friend, if friend of thine I be, 
Happier are those that welter in their sin, 
Swine in the mud, that cannot see for slime, 
Slime of the ditch ; but in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be plucked asunder: and when thy knights 
Sware, I sware with them only in the hope 
That could I touch or see the Holy Grail 
They might be pluck’d asunder. Then I spake 
To one most holy saint, who wept and said, 
That save they could be pluck’d asunder, all 
My quest were but in vain; to whom I vow’d 
That I would work according as he will’d. 
And forth I went, and while I yearn’d and strove 
To tear the twain asunder in my heart, 
My madness came upon me as of old, 
And whipt me into waste fields far away ; 
There was I beaten down by little men, 
Mean knights, to whom the moving of my sword 
And shadow of my spear had been enow 
To scare them from me once; and then I came 
All in my folly to the naked shore, 
Wide flats, where nothing but coarse grasses grew. 


I felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 
Behold, the enchanted towers of Carboneck, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! there was none 
Stood near it but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 

Then from the boat I leapt, and up the stairs. 
There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 
Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 
Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between ; 
And, when I would have smitten them, heard a voice, 
‘Doubt not, go forward ! if thou doubt, the beasts 
Will tear thee piecemeal.’ Then with violence 
The sword was dash’d from out my hand, and fell. 
And up into the sounding hall I past ; 

But nothing in the sounding hall I saw 

Nor bench nor table, painting on the wall, 

Or shield of knight; only the rounded moon 
Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 

But always in the quiet house I heard, 
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Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 

To the eastward: up I climb’d a thousand steps 
With pain: as in a dream I seem’d to climb 
For ever ; at the last I reach’d a door, 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard, 
‘Glory and joy and honour to our Lord 

And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail.’ 

Then in my madness I essay’d the door ; 

It gave; and thro’ a stormy glare, a heat 

As from a seventimes-heated furnace, I, 
Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, 

With such a fierceness that I swoon’d away — 
O, yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All pall’d in crimson samite, and around 

Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes. 
And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 
That which I saw; but what I saw was veil’d 
And cover’d; and this quest was not for me.” 


This book, like almost all the rest, is closed by the King, who gives 
his own,— the kingly,— view of the waste of power and human help- 
fulness the Quest had entail He had openly declared before it was 
instituted that the sign, if given from Heaven at all, was one “to 
maim this Order which I made,” and while conceding that those who 
had seen visions may have had some glimpse of divine things needful 
for them, he exalts far above such visions the duty of redressing earthly 
wrongs and purifying the realm. Whether the poet’s own sympathy be 
with this absolute preference of the practical to the visionary life, or 
whether he only attributes it to the King as the true faith for a king —to 
whom it is given to govern rather than to search for contemplative truth, 
—we are not sure. Perhaps the perfect kingly conscience is in this 
respect intended to be somewhat narrower and less awake to the thirst 
for spiritual vision, than the perfect human conscience. And yet Arthur 
is made to say,— very much like St. Paul, who boasts that he thanks 
God he has visions, and can speak with tongues more than all the 
seers among His disciples,—that he has his visions too, but counts 
them little compared with completing his allotted task of introducing 
order into his realm. On “ Pelleas and Ettarre,” fine as it is, we have 
no space to dwell. It is a picture of the beginning of the end. Sig- 
nificantly enough, the gentle and wise king does not appear to bring 
back to the spirit of faith the maddened soul of the poor young knight, 
who, looking everywhere for purity and honour, finds, or believes he 
finds, nothing but lust and treachery. ‘The book ends, cracks sharp off 
as it were, with the picture of jarred and desperate enthusiasm which 
has lost all its faith in human nature, and with no healing words of 
royal faith to save the wrecked spirit. The Queen shrinks from the 
accusing eye, the King is absent. After this book, the noble idyll of 
Guinevere’s shame and repentance and parting from Arthur — one of 
the old series.— finds its natural place. And finally,— to bring our too 
long review to its conclusion — we have in the new passage prefixed 
to“ The Morte d’Arthur” perhaps the finest fruit of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s 
genius. We know nothing of his so grand as Arthur’s dream, before 
the final battle in the West in which he receives his mortal wound, when 
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“There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain kill’d 
In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain blown 
Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went shrilling ‘ Hollow, hollow all delight ! 
Hail, king ! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 
Farewell! there is an isle of rest for thee. 
And I am blown along a wandering wind, 
And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight.’ 
And fainter onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night and wail their way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shrill’d ; but in going mingled with dim cries 
Far in the moonlit haze among the hills, 
As of some lonely city sack’d by night, 
When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 
Pass to new lords; and Arthur woke and call’d, 
‘Who spake? Adream. O light upon the wind, 
Thine, Gawain, was the voice — are these dim cries 
Thine, or doth all that haunts the waste and wild 
Mourn, knowing it will go along with me!’” 


We are persuaded that the series of Arthurian poems which are now 
complete are destined to produce a greater and greater impression on 
the world, the more fully their continuity of design is apprehended. 
They are no allegories. But with the dilhest painting they combine 
the deepest delineations of conscience, of character, of social health 
and sickness, and of kingly law. 

In the other poems of this volume —“ The Northern Farmer,” which 
we reviewed last week, of course excepted,— we feel no very deep 
interest. “The Golden Supper,” and the smaller poems which have 
already appeared elsewhere, seem to us to want, like all those mere 
poetic séories of Mr. Tennyson’s which have no great thoughts to ani- 
mate and permeate them,— something of backbone. His great power 
of colour needs the restraining power of a mastering intellectual pur- 
pose, to keep it from over-luxuriance. “ Enoch Arden,” “ Aylmer’s 
Field,” “The Golden Supper,” and others of his novellettes in verse, 
lack the intellectual fascination which is the true secret of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s genius. The morcellement of the Arthurian poem, due to its slow 
and gradual growth, may have popularized, but has certainly hitherto 
disguised its unity and greatness, even from students of Tennyson. 
Once completed, it will be known for what it is,— one of the greatest 
of English works.— Zhe Spectator. 


The Living Writers of the South. By James Wood Davidson, A. M. 
New York: Carleton. 1869. 


Ir can not be alleged in depreciation of this work that the author 
has introduced the names of a number of persons who have written 
nothing entitling them to places in Southern literature, nor that he has 
omitted the names of others deserving such a place: the latter defect 
was doubtless unavoidable, and the former feature was a part of his 
plan, to give a notice of every Southern writer, good or bad. If he 
had limited himself to a simple notice of the name, age, residence, and 
productions of each writer, he would have produced a handy book of 
reference, the utility of which we would really admit, without a word of 
criticism. 
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Unfortunately he has not thought fit so to limit himself, but has 
accompanied most of his biographical notices with more or less elaborate 
criticisms ; a task for which he is singularly unfitted. We may 
even say, paradoxically, that if these criticisms were worse they would 
be better ; for if he proceeded upon totally erroneous principles, or an 
altogether vitiated taste, in reversing his judgments we could find 
tolerably correct guidance ; but as it is, he seems to judge by no settled 
canons of art at all, and praises or censures very much at random, so 
that we find extreme overestimates of valueless trifles, and judgments 
which overlook the very essence of the work criticised, in close con- 
nection with just and appreciative remarks. 

For instance, we should not have thought it possible that any reader 
of Helper’s Vojogue, whatever his views on the subject, could fail to be 
struck with the vulgarity and brutality which are characteristic of both 
the writer and the book ; yet Mr. Davidson takes no notice of them, 
and speaks of a “manliness” about the work “that entitles the advo- 
cate to a measure of respect.” 

Of his style and qualifications to write upon questions of art, the 
following extract will give a sufficient idea, and spare us the necessity 
of further criticism :— 

“Tt is conceded on all hands, I believe, that the nearest perfect art will please the 
popular taste less than lower grades of art will. The reasons are apparent. But it 
is also true that popular appreciation is in itself an evidence of imperfect art. That 
which is popular through appreciation of the many—not as Zhe //iad, for example, 
through the traditions of interpreters — is 7fso facto known to be second rate. The 
many appreciates whatever it can. That which it can not appreciate may be above 
its appreciation. This poem on Schiller I am free to confess receives largely of its 
interest from ideas that lay about the name itself, and in the memories it must every- 
daa much of the art of it, that is to say, lies in the selection of the 
subject. 


The Encid of Publius Virgilius Maro, Elucidated by English Notess 
Critical, Historical and Mythological, with a Metrical Index and 
Map, and Llustrated by Antique Statues, Gems, Coins and Medals. 
To which is added a Copious Dictionary, giving the Meaning of all 
the Words with Critical Exactness, By Nathan Covington Brooks, 
LL. D., President of the Baltimore Female College. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1869. 

AFTER a fair examination of this work we can cordially say that it 
is the best edition of the AEneid that we know of. It has neither too 
few nor (what is a more common fault with American editions of Latin 
authors) too many explanatory notes. It was a happy thought in Dr. 
Brooks to introduce those illustrations of ancient costumes, scenes, etc., 
which impart an additional charm to what we have always considered 
the very best of all the Latin classics in the use of schools. We con- 
gtatulate the author upon the production of a work for which we 
confidently expect abundant success. 


Child World. By the Authors of “Poems Written for a Child.” 
London and New York: Strahan & Co. 1869. 
CuILp Wor tp is a world in which dogs and cats sin and suffer and 
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repent, fairies and flowers are more excusably “ naughty,” and even 
demure-looking fishing-boats slip down to the water when no one js 
looking and wander away by themselves. Wishes “come true” there 
“make believe” is a word of power, stars and winds and grown-up 
people are moved by inscrutable, omnipotent caprice. Bloodless but 
flattering victories over sheer depravity incarnate, self-sacrifice not 
unrecognised, universal bounty not unapplauded, are the dreams of 
highest bliss which float before the eyes of those who dwell there, 
Arbitrary, fantastic, changeful, unreal as are its conditions, we have 
known a world we should be glad to exchange for it ; and the farther 
the children’s world recedes behind us, the more are we willing to 
visit it from time to time, in the company of those whose home it is. 

Mr. Kingsley, in his “Water Babies,” attempted to combine the 
interest of a fairy story with a revelation of the stir and populous life 
of nature. The authors of the little volume before us have given up 
the aim at instruction, and their charming volume of “ Poems addressed 
to a Child” was marked by a sensitive and delicate sympathy with al! 
the innocent moods of a child’s imagination. Child World is a collec- 
tion of poems conceived in the same spirit, and equally successful in 
the execution. No more than three out of the thirty-seven poems— 
a fair proportion — have a moral intention. “ A Ballad ” tells of the 
true glory of a soldier who carried a wounded drummer-boy from the 
fight. In “The Little Schooner,” the self-devotion of a lifeboat’s crew 
forms the broad and simple emotional motive. ‘The little vessel lives 
before us :— 


She made three trips, She could scud before the wind 
When winter gales were strong ; With just a sail set, 

Back she came gallantly, Or beat up and go about 
Not a spar wrong. With not a foot wet. 


The touching dependence of a blind beggar upon his dog’s choice 
of the passers-by to whom he shall appeal is the subject of another 
little piece, which represents gracefully the most obvious of children’s 
sympathies. 

A second division might be composed of the poems in which 
sympathy for animals is expressed on a “volitional” theory of their 
actions, A little girl would like to change lives with her pony :— 


It must be charming to be shod, Alas ! my dreams are weak and wild, 
And beautiful beyond my praise, I must not ape my betters so ; 
When tired of rolling on the sod, Alas! I only am a child, 
To stand upon all fours and graze ! And he’s a real horse, you know. 


“Why is the seagull sorry?” for that she is sorry is evident from 
her short flights and wailing cries. The fish know, but do not sympa- 
thise. They live by rule, a cold, heartless life. 

They’re stupid and self-satisfied, 
And indolent and gruff, 

I’m speaking of their characters. 
To eat, they’re good enough. 


What, again, is the song which the butterfly sang to the rose? The 
child heard it in a whisper from the butterfly, and promised to sing it 
only once again — 
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Each bird in its nest Defies me and taunts me. 
Sleeps under its wing ; Oh, cuckoo, forbear ! 
But the cuckoo, the cuckoo I promised the butterfly — 

Defies me to sing! How could I dare? 


A tissue of pretty fancies is woven on the simple question “ Where’s 
Mother’s thimble?” Is a mouse darning with it in her twilight home? 
Are the finches drinking dew from it? Is it a beetle’s kennel, an ant’s 
tent, a dragonfly’s new hat, a daisy’s bath, a spider’s diving-bell? 
Flowers, as we see, are very like children when you come to know 
them, and especially keep up such a lively conversation during the 
night that sleep is impossible :— 

My dearest Roses, hold your tongue ; Little Daisy, you amaze me! 

Bluebells, you must not nod. Heather, pray silence keep. 

Hush, Honeysuckles, you’re too young ; Chatter, clatter, what’s the matter ? 

Sweet Peas, don’t shake your pod. How can I go to sleep ? 


But the chief subject of the book is the works and ways of the 
fairies and other similar beings. “The Irish Fairy” is our favorite, 
who — 

Lost her way ; 
Of course, she could not find it. 
She was so debonnair and gay, 
She vowed she did not mind it. 


She determines to reach the horizon, and wandered on, “ poor little 
dear, till she was rather tiredish,” holding her shoes in her hand, as the 
freer way of using them, till she reached the land where the trees are 
of sugar-candy, the rivers of sherry, and the eggs of marmalade — 
where 
Dwarfs are tall, and giants small, 
And rascals bow demurely, 
She said, * Perhaps I know these chaps ; 
I’ve seen this country surely.” 

The Ogre King is a noble character. Disappointed at the poor 
condition of a little schoolboy whom his courtiers have provided for 
his supper, he — 

Eats a lord-in-waiting up 

Before they can say “ Don’t.” 
He licked his lips, that ogre, 

And shouted “ Who’s to blame ? 
And if the dear departed’s dead, 

He certainly died game.” 


This poem, like several others by “A.,” is full of lively rapid 
humour. It is a grand mythological invention of the same writer that 
Neptune, on one occasion, was in danger of losing his power because 
the moon had cut him. 

By what astonishing measures Neptune brought the moon to sub- 
mission again we must leave our readers to find out. One lovely lyric 
by “B.” seems to be inserted for the elders, though it is headed “A 
Nursery Rhyme.” We have not space to do more than recommend it. 
The little volume is a treasure of fancies, tender, quaint, and fair,— 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


BRIEF note of some of the more important discoveries in science 

during the past year may not be without interest for our readers. 
The most remarkable have been those in solar and stellar phenomena 
made by means of the spectroscope. By this instrument it has been 
shown that the “red flames” which seem to issue from the dark body of 
the moon in a total eclipse are really fiery clouds of hydrogen heated to such 
a degree as to be incandescent. Their dimensions are surprising, often 
presenting a diameter of a hundred thousand miles. By an ingenious con- 
trivance observers can now examine them daily, instead of being obliged to 
wait for an eclipse. The apparatus for this purpose consists of a series of 
prisms through which a pencil of rays proceeding from the edge of the sun 
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is allowed to pass. The repeated refractions so elongate the solar spectrum 
and weaken it, that the spectrum of the red flames, which, consisting of 
homogeneous rays only, is refracted but not weakened, can be examined 
separately. The “corona” or ring of white light which surrounds the 
moon in an annular eclipse, has been shown also to belong to the sun. 
Singularly enough, the bright lines of its spectrum have been found to cor- 
respond with those of the light of terrestrial auroras. Observations seem to 
indicate a connection of some kind between the phenomena; as disturbances 
jn the sun and auroral displays are both found associated with disturbances 
of the magnetism of the earth. 

It has been also shown that the spots upon the sun have an eleven-year 
period of maximum frequency. These spots seem to beara peculiar relation 
to the red flames or hydrogen clouds, and the variability of sunlight is con- 
nected with the latter. . 

It has been discovered that some of the nebula, whose faintness was sup- 
posed due to extreme remoteness, have only the feeble light of glowing gas, 
so that it is possible that their distance may not be so enormous. 

Some ingenious arguments have been brought to show that comets, instead 
of being solid bodies with nebulous tails, are showers or flights of meteoric 
stones revolving about the sun. Such a shower would in time, by reason of 
the different velocities of its particles, be drawn out so as to occupy a great 
portion of its orbit. Should the earth’s path pass through any portion of 
such an orbit, it would traverse a stream of these meteorites, and those which 
entered the earth’s atmosphere would be checked and fall, becoming incan- 
descent by friction. It is stated in confirmation of this view that the orbits 
of the August and November meteor-showers have been determined, and 
that they correspond to the orbits of two well-known comets. The pheno- 
menon of comets appearing to send off in a few hours a tail many hundreds 
of millions of miles in length, which was an effect disproportioned to any 
known natural force, is explained on this theory as an optical phenomenon, 
similar to that which produces the appearance of the milky-way. When by the 
respective motions of the earth and the flight of cometic bodies, the eye of the 
observer is brought into the plane of the latter, they are drawn together by 
perspective foreshortening, and become visible by reflected solar light as a 
long streak. It has been also ascertained that the spectrum of the head of 
one of the smaller comets has been shown to be the incandescent vapor of 
carbon, a substance which no heat as yet attainable by art has been able to 
melt, much less vaporise, and the spectrum of which can only be produced 
artificially in a compound form by the use of some of the compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen. 

The heat radiated by the moon has also been determined. By a concave 
mirror concentrating, directing the rays upon a delicate thermomultiplier, M. 
Baillé showed that the full moon at Paris in summer radiated as much heat 
as a black surface subtending an equal angle, maintained at 100° C. and 
placed at a distance of 35 métres. 


THE appearance of Tennyson’s new volume of poems will probably 
set many persons to inquiring the exact meaning of the term * Holy 
Grail.” The legend and etymology are both somewhat obscure, but 
the most generally received account is that the Grail was a cup made of a 
single precious stone (an emerald, according to some) from which the Saviour 
drank the wine at the Last Supper. It was afterwards filled with the blood 
from His wounds at the crucifixion, and taken charge of by Joseph of Arima- 
thea, who, itis said, brought it into Britain, where it was reverently preserved 
as the most precious and holiest of all relics. Ata later date it miraculously 
disappeared, and with it vanished many blessings that it had brought to the 
land. Hence its discovery became an object of ardent desire with all good 
knights ; and the quest of it was the most solemn and sacred adventure in 
which any knight could embark. 
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The etymology of the word is extremely uncertain. Some derive it from 
the old French Saug réa/, or royal blood, in allusion to its contents, which 
by the error of transcribers came to be written Sax Gréa/. Another suggests 
that it is from the Spanish, in which language the word for blood is song 
and as the cloth on which the consecrated host is laid is called a corporal, 
so a vessel containing blood would be a saxgrea/. Other authorities hold 
that “graal, greal, gradal, is originally gradella, old Spanish gresal, old 
Venetian grael/ino, signifying vessel, plate, basin. Gava/zs, a vessel for con- 
taining food, is found in German documents of the ninth century.” The 
Saint Greal would thus be the holy bowl, porringer, or chalice. ~ 

The legend referring to Joseph of Arimathaa relates that the Apostle 
Philip sent over to Britain twelve preachers, about the year 63, of whom 
Joseph was the chief. Upon their arrival twelve hydes of land were assigned 
them for a®habitation in Avallonia, afterwards called Glastonbury, where 
they built a church, and where later arose a renowned monastery. © 


METRICAL Essays. 
CHOLIAMBIL. 
fapsiwy xadiCev xav inns ato3peSov. 
Catutuus, Ode viii. 
Ii!-starred Catullus, pray give up this great folly ; 
Let what you see is lost for aye, for aye ée lost. 
Once on thee glitt’ring shone with happy light sunbeams, 
What time you wont to go where your dear girl led you; 
Dear, ah, how dear, as none again shall be ever, 
And many, many were the pretty games played there 
Which you were fond of, and your darling girl loathed not. 
Sure on thee glitt’ring shone with happy light sunbeams. 
Now she refuses: do you too refuse, madman, 
And not pursue her now she’s flying, nor live sad, 
But obstinately hold your own resolve firmly. 
Good-bye, my darling, for Catullus stands firmly, 
Won't miss you, and won't ask you any more favors— 
Ah, you'll be sorry when there ’s none to ask favors ! 
You naughty girl! ah, sad the life you must lead now! 
Who’ll go to see you now and deem his girl fairest ? 
Whom will you love now, and what lover’s name go by ? 
Whom will you kiss now, tell me? and whose lips bite now? 
— I say, Catullus, hold your own resolve firmly ! 


AN autograph of Madame de Maintenon has recently been discovered at 
Chiteau-Guinon, the history of which is curious. A worthy priest ot 
Cuiseaux, a small commune of La Brasse, desiring to repair his church 
which was growing dilapidated, had the happy idea of addressing himself to 
Madame de Maintenon, whose charitable bounty was upon every tongue. 
Not being in the habit of corresponding with the great, the style of his 
supplication cost him much thought, but at last he produced a memorial 
commencing as follows :—‘“ Madame,— You enjoy the reputation, which I 
doubt not is well founded, of according your favors to all who solicit them. 
I therefore venture to appeal to your bounty in behalf of the church ot 
Cuiseaux,” etc. The exalted lady had no sooner cast her eyes upon the 
worthy priest’s unlucky exordium, than she flew into a rage, and had him 
thrown into prison, and it was with great difficulty that his friends procured 
arelease. The story seems apocryphal, but the memorial bears the follow- 
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ing indorsement in the handwriting of Madame de Maintenon :— “ The lieu- 


fenant of police is ordered to issue a /ettre-de-cachet against the signer of 
this petition.” 


NicuT softly trips o’er valley and o’er hill; 
Day folds his wings, 
And echo brings 

No whisper save the chant some lonely whip-poor-will 
To his love sings. 


The pensive twilight dies amid the glades: 
Far o’er the seas 
The listening breeze 

Sighs sadly, and the mild-eyed wood-dove seeks the shades 
Of the grave trees. 


Forth from my soul thy gentle image creeps. 
Ah, what a grace 
Sleeps in thy face 

As memory, waking from her slumber, wildly seeks 
Thy longed embrace ! 


Dear love, I seek thee with such longing eyes! 
From early day 
Till twilight gray 

I seek thee ever, while my sad heart vainly sighs 
“Far, far away!” 


Perhaps e’en now my lady thinks on me; 
And smiles and tears 
And hopes and fears 

Flutter around that form, where Love in ecstasy 
His temple rears. 


O gentle sleep, press kisses on her eyes! 
Through the long night 
Seal up the sight 

Of those sweet orbs, until their fringed curtains rise 
Once more in light. 


Throw wide the ivory portals of bright dreams: 
Let fancies gay 
Around her play, 

Till all the rosy east with gold and purple gleams 
To greet the day. 


May gentle angels throng around her bed, 
And no dark care 
Or sorrow dare 

To shed its baleful poison on that sunny head, 
So pure and fair! 


SAVANNAH, Yanuary 1870. 
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DuRING the revolution of 1848, a squad of patriots took possession of 
the Tuileries, where they lived zz Saus und Braus, and defied all attempts 
to dislodge them. At last came M. Caussidiére, the prefect of the police : 
“ Boys,” he said, “ you have taken the Tuileries, keep them! Take up your 
abode in the palace of the tyrant; it is your right!” “Vive Caussidiate!” 
they shouted as one man. “But I am sorry to say,” he went on, “that I 
hear a few rascals and jail-birds have crept in among you, who are quite un- 
worthy the society of honest patriots ; so in the morning I will step round 
with the police-lists, and if any such be found, you will have the opportunity 
of vindicating your character by purging them out yourselves.” A very 
feeble cheer greeted this announcement. In the morning when he came 
according to promise, not a patriot was to be seen. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI is about to come before the public in the character 
of a novelist. He has in hand a story to be called The Rule of the Monk; 
or Rome in the XTX. Century, in which he himself will be one of the principal 
personages, and the stirring events of his career will be woven upon a warp 
of fiction. Perhaps he wants to shame his friend Dumas— whom he ap- 
pointed military governor of Naples, and who played such ridiculous negro- 
pranks in his new dignity that all Italy burst into a guffaw— by showing 
— that the soldier can be a romancer, though the romancer could not bea 
soldier. 


DuRING the last illness of Sainte-Beuve, among the persons who called 
to inquire after his health was an author whose works he had severely 
criticised. When he heard of it, the great critic said: “If he calls again, 
bring him to my room. If I am alive I shall be glad to see him; and if I 
am dead he will be glad to see me.” 

ENVIABLE as may seem the life of a travelling designer for an illustrated 
paper, it is not without its inconveniences. Recently M. Louis Hautier, 
artist and correspondent of the well-known Leipzig Gartenlaude, while 
sketching the ruins of a Dalmatian village burned by Austrian troops, was 
seized by a party of insurgents belonging to Bocchesi’s band, who, after 
plundering him, finished by cutting off his ears and putting them in his 
pocket. Like Captain Jenkins, M. Hautier has carried his ears to Vienna 
to produce in evidence, as he intends to sue the Austrian government for 
damages. 


Some of our readers will probably be interested by the following descrip- 
tion, by an eye-witness, of the opening of the Council at Rome on the 8th 


of December. 


“The procession was preceded by a picket of the Swiss Guard and flanked by 
the Palatinate Guard. The crowd was kept off by the Papal troops. The Bus- 
solanti (Court ushers) advanced in grand and rich habits of violet silk ; then came 
the chaplains with prelatic vestments ; then the chamberlains of honor, with sword 
and cape, dressed in the style of the sixteenth century, entirely in black, with a short 
mantle of black velvet and a steel sword ; then followed the Papal clericals and the 
cross-bearers ; and lastly came the mitred abbots, the bishops, archbishops, primates, 
cardinals and patriarchs, with large p/uzia/? and mitres. Now and then the unl- 
formity of dress and of the beardless faces was broken by Oriental dresses of various 
colors and forms, by mitres of singular shape, and long beards worn by prelates of 
the Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Maronite, and Chaldean rite. But the last group 
which followed these long files was really marvellous, viz., the mace-bearers, in the 
costume of the nobles of the se‘cento, with large maces of silver, and the officers with 
the mitres and tiaras of the Pope studded with jewels. Then came the magistrate 
of Rome with scarlet vestments ; then the Captain of the Swiss Guard, dressed in 
shining armor, and followed by halberdiers with damascened breast-plates ; behind 
them the Guardie Nobili, with scarlet uniforms and helmets of silver; and the 
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Knights of Malta; and amongst these, amidst a cloud of incense, came the Pope, 
carried in a colossal seat on men’s shoulders. Finally, the cortége was closed by a 
eat number of Court prelates, the generals of the religious orders, a representation 
of the regular clergy, the stenographers, and the militia. . ' 
“The Pope, having arrived before the altar of the Basilica, descends from his 
seat and recites some prayers, while the bishops are taking their seats in the Council 
Hall. . . ._. Beside the Papal throne are placed two large paintings, represent- 
ing the Council of Trent and the Council of Ephesus. The Pope takes his place, 
and Cardinal Patrizi celebrates an intoned mass ; after which, Monsignore Passavelli, 
having obtained leave from the Pontiff, ascends the pulpit and delivers a Latin dis- 
course, which can be summed up in a few words: that it is proper for the Pope to 
convoke Councils, dissolve them, and render their decrees effective. Then the Pope 
changes his dress, and adorns himself with the fa//io ; and the bishops, one by one, 
o and kneel at the foot of the throne to yield him obedience. He then pronounces 
a short allocution, and finally gives the triple benediction safer Synodum, while 
Monsignore Fessler puts on the altar the sacred books, and arranges there all the 
Papal tiaras and mitres. The benediction being finished, Cardinal Antonelli cried, 
Orate, fratres, and all the bishops knelt down, After a brief pause, the voice of 
Cardinal Caterini was heard saying, Zrigite vos. The singers again intoned a prayer, 
and then the prefect of the ceremonies, Monsignore Ferrari (the Minister of Finance) 
cried, Exeant omnes qui locum non habent in Concilio, and all the spectators left.” 


OuRS. 
A SONNET. 


Most perfect attribute of love, that knows 
No separate self—no conscious mine nor thine ; 
But mystic union, closer, more divine 
Than wedded soul and body can disclose ! 
No flush of pleasure on thy forehead glows, 
No mist of feeling in thine eyes can shine, 
No faintest pain surprise thee, but there goes 
The lightning spark along love’s viewless line, 
Bearing, with instant message to my heart, 
Responsive recognition. Suns or showers 
May come between us ; silences may part — 
The rushing world know not, nor care to know — 
Yet back and forth the flashing secrets go, 
Whose sacred, only sesamé is — ours / 


MARGARET 5}. PRESTON. 


CAPTAIN ALLEN’s account of the sea serpent recently seen by him, 
presents that reptile to us under a new, and we might say, touching light. 
The serpent, it seems, is not only a female but a mother, and when seen was 
innocently disporting herself with her infant. Unmoved by this charming 
domestic group, the captain most wantonly lowered a boat to attack the 
amiable creature. We are glad to learn that the quickness of apprehension of 
the baby serpent, which had no notion of being made an orphan, was too much 
forhim. We are sorry to notice that in this whole business Captain Allen 
seems to have been possessed by a most irrational antipathy to a creature 
which was not intending him the slightest harm. The “tawny yellow” color 
of her under-surface fills him with loathing ; and though he has to admit 
that she was perfectly well proportioned, he is pleased to call her a “ monster,” 
simply because she was bigger than himself. “Its head was very large and 
flat, with two bright eyes looking dangerous and wicked.” And how does 
he suppose his own eyes looked to the mother and babe as he stood harpoon 
in hand at the ship’s side? A more philosophical observer would have said, 
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“Its large head gave evidence of unusual intellectual development, while its 
vivacious eyes beamed with intelligence and good humor.” It is a poor 
revenge for his failure to mangle the creature’s body, to lacerate its moral 
character ; nor can he turn attention from his own evidently abject terror 
by disparaging its personal appearance. : 


WE noticed in a previous No. of this magazine, an ingenious scheme for 
utilising solar heat. A M. Delaurier of Paris has recently invented a more 
simple apparatus for the same purpose. _ It consists of a truncated cone (or 
system of cones) opened at both ends and silvered to a high polish on the 
inner surface. The principle of its action is the same as that of certain 
surgical specula for condensing light, or the ear-trumpet for sound; the 
thermal rays are made to converge by repeated reflections, and the heat is 
increased in the proportion that the area of the larger aperture bears to the 
smaller. One advantage that this apparatus has over lenses, and other glass 
arrangements, is, that the loss by superficial reflection and imperfect diather- 
mancy in the latter is avoided. 

M. Delaurier has also devised a method to obviate the dangers of fire- 
damp in mines, by a very simple and apparently efficient process. A con- 
ducting wire, connected with a Ruhmkorff coil, runs throughout the mine, 
traversing all the places where gas collects, and in each of these places it 
is cut, so that a spark incessantly passes. As fast as the gas collects it is 
set on fire, and thus nothing more alarming results than a series of trifling 
explosions. As the apparatus is not at all expensive, we trust that it may 
speedily be brought into general use. It is certainly time that something 
were clone to prevent the horrible accidents from explosions in mines that 
we hear of so frequently. The Delaurier system has the advantage that 
recklessness or foolhardiness of the miners can not lessen the security it 
affords. 


PHANTASIA, 


In that far Lotos-land, a palace fair 
Where censers golden exquisite perfume 
Fling through the balmy and voluptuous air, 
And choicest flowers perennially bloom : 
Jasmins and daffodils, imperial roses, 
And lilies white — not white as the soft hand 
That, jewelled, on the eider-down reposes, 
While ever near it lies her magic wand. 


The tender flutes and soft recorders breathe 
Music ecstatic through the joyous bowers, 
While fair hands gayly interlace and wreathe 
The purest emblems, writ in wealth of flowers, 
To crown the bright brows of the greatly brave 
Who fight or fall in Freedom’s holy name, 
To deck the banner or adorn the grave, 
While Poesy, the true enchantress, gives them fame. 
K. 


Our readers will remember that when Charles Reade published the 
powerful novel White Lies, some stir was created in the literary world by 
the charge being brought that Mr. Reade had plagiarised the story, which 
was in fact the production of M. Auguste Maquet, the real author of A/onte 
Cristo, Les Trois Mousquetaires, and other novels which gave their adoptive 
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father, Dumas, such celebrity. Mr. Reade defended himself from the charge 
py asserting that he had purchased the MS. from M. Maquet, and had his 
authority for producing it as his own; and that, moreover, he had added 
certain parts, which, in his opinion, were the most effective in the story. 

It is now said that Mr. Reade is in treaty with the same gentleman for the 
roduction of a new novel. ‘“M. Maquet,” says our authority, “ furnishes 
the plot, Mr. Reade furnishes local outlines and re-writes the English version, 
which, it is needless to remark, will bear his name alone.” Of course it 
will bear his name alone. Why should it not? Is not what a man buys 
hisown? Is there no purchase inmoney? As old Martial said long ago — 


Jurat capillos esse, quos emit, suos 
Fabulla: numquid, Paule, pejerat ? nego. 
or, in English — 
“The golden hair that Galla wears 
Is hers; who would have thought it ? 
She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it.” 


AN original painting of Rubens, representing Diana bathing, and said to 
be a master-piece, has been recently discovered among a lot of rubbish, in 
the garret of a dealer in curiosities at Tours. The discoverer purchased it 
for 100 francs, and it is valued by connoisseurs at twenty thousand dollars. 

The history of this picture, if we may credit the French journals, is curi- 
ous. At the time of the destruction of the Chateau de Richelieu in 
Touraine, a priest of Tours saw this painting, and supposing it to represent 
Susanna, bought it for a trifle, and gave it a conspicuous place in the Cathe- 
dral. One day the archbishop found fault with the scantiness of drapery in 
the principal figure, and it was placed so high up as to render the details 
nearly invisible. At a later date, the curiosity-dealer obtained it by giving 
in exchange an ancient Madonna, and placed it among other old paintings in 
his shop, where it was overlooked until the other day. 


A norortious bully entered a refreshment saloon and ordered a glass of 
beer. While drinking it, he began to insult the company, casting ferocious 
glances around, as if to provoke a quarrel. “Miserable den!” he said. 
“Nothing but a gang of thieves and blackguards : a gentleman can’t drink a 
glass of beer with any satisfaction in such a beastly place.” One of the 
company walked calmly up to him and slapped his face. “There it is, you 
see!” the bully cried. “ Didn’t I just say that a gentleman couldn’t drink a 
glass of beer with any comfort in this beastly place ?”— and walked out. 


“REVOLUTION,” says a French writer, “is a cannon which makes a loud 
noise, does much damage, recoils as soon as it has gone off, and often bursts 
in the faces of its gunners. EQUALITY, with the populace, means to be the 
equals of their superiors, and the superiors of their equals.” 


THE following curious advertisement appeared lately in the London 
Times :—“ Several gentlemen desire to spend some time in a house said to 
be haunted, for the purpose of a scientific investigation of the phenomena. 
Any person owning a house with this reputation, will please communicate 
with Mr. ha 

THE individual who was arrested at Compiégne on the charge of intending 
to assassinate the Emperor, has had his portrait taken by a photographer 
named A7y. Hideous (M. Hideux). One would suppose that such a name 
would scare away all sitters. Perhaps he makes a specialty of assassins. 
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In Woolrych’s Lives of English Serjeants-at-Law, several good anecdotes 
are told of Serjeant Davy, who appears to have had a pretty wit. Lord 
Mansfield once proposing, to the horror of the bar, to sit on Good F riday. 
Davy remarked that if his lordship did so, he would be “ the first judge that 
had sat on that day since Pontius Pilate.” On one occasion he was charged 
with unprofessional conduct in taking less than a guinea from a client, and 
defended himself by saying :— “I took silver because I could not get gold; 
but I took every farthing the fellow had in the world, and I hope you don’t 
call that disgracing the profession ! ” 

A NEW marine torpedo of most formidable powers has been invented by 
Mr. Whitehead, an English engineer. The mechanical construction is kept 
a secret, but the machine is in the shape of a fish, which floats at any deter- 
mined depth beneath the surface, propelled by means of compressed air in 
the after part. It has a blade like that of a sword-fish at the bow, and other 
blades rising vertically from the sides. It can be directed to run at any 
object under water, either in a straight or curved line. The fore part is 
charged with nitro-glycerine, by the explosion of which it is said that it “ can 
make a hole in the hull of the strongest iron-built vessel.” 

The continual improvements in the penetrating power of projectiles, and 
the resisting power of targets, have suggested to an ingenious mind the 
ultimate problem in that direction, which he thus formulates :— “ If an irre- 
sistible body meet an impenetrable one, what will be the result ?” 





Editors of THE NEw ECLECTIC : 


GENTLEMEN :— In the poem called Ax Arctic Scene, published in your 
January No., the word “midsummer,” which occurs a few lines before the 
Woman enters, should be “mid-August.” The error happened in copying 
the MS. Do me the favor to note this correction, that the poem may be 
relieved from an astronomical absurdity. 

G. W. ARCHER. 

Bel Air, Md. Fanuary 1, 1870. 

THE author of Zhe Knights of the Golden Horse-shoe and The Heroism 
of Fohn Champe, promises us for some future number other sketches of 
early American history. A paper on Bacon’s Rebellion, which is justly re- 
garded as a most interesting and important passage in our colonial history, 
is now in course of preparation. 




















